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* {From the Londou Magazine.) 
RINGTON'S PERSONAL SKETCHES OF 
ee HIS GWN TIMES. 


a old gentleman between seventy and eighty, 
of — memory, and an invention von- 
éerfully fertile, must either be a great bore or a 
great treasure. Suppose that he has been con- 
versant with all the characters and remarkable 
events in his country, his value is doubtless much 
increased, especially if his life have fallen upon a 
strange and unhappy period of history. Add to 
this a restless activity which age cannot tame ; 
an insatiable curivsity which prys into every 
chink : add an ardour, sn impudence, and at the 
saine time a simplicity which leads the individual 
almost unconsciously into the very thick of every 
event: suppose moreover a rational relish for 
humour, « habit of telling enormous taradiddles, 
told until the teller believes them bi f, anda 
certain quantity of vivacious tulent, o shallow 
quickness, of power, of seizing and representing 
points without a particle of profound knowledge 
real wisdom ; add, a love of jovialty and boon 
companionship, a host of generous thoughtless 
impulses, a carelessnesd of to-morrow, and ade- 
termination to enjoy ‘6 day, and you will have a 
very good idea of Sir Jonah Barrington. There 
are few stories so monstrous asthe facts he is 
ready to vouch for, there are few better jokes than 
he makes for himself and others, no man has seen 
more remarkable people, few can draw a rough 
portraiture of their coarser traits better than he, 
fow can write iaore nonsense when he would be 
wise ; few, in short, ever compounded a richer 
budget of bounce, anecdote, bon mot, fiddlefad- 
dle, and fun—not to mention the more serious, 
and more painful interest arising from the picture 
collected rather from strokes and: scattered 
touches, than any set view or portrait of a noble 
country, and a noble people, in a state of convul- 
sive struggle with a cruel and despotic govern- 
ment. 

Sir Jonah Barrington, from his own account, 
pears to be descended from a good Irish family. 
He does net, however, seem to have been deeply 
indebted to the paternal acres for any large sup- 
ply of the s of fortune. Buta good family, 
2 bold face, and a seat at the Irish bar,backed by a 
seat in the Irish Parliament, and an adherence to 
the administration, quickly set him on the road to 
ferrsent. He does not certainly seem to have 
—8 deficient in talent or industry, though neith- 
er of the most efficient species, and what was still 
more important, he was well supplied with a ra- 
tional ambition ; he was desirous of restoring his 
family to their ancient consequence ; the means 
at that time in Ireland, as we believe they are 
still, were pretty obvious. Sir Jonah got on, 
step after step, advanced his fortunes, and he ut 
length had reaeon to flatter himself that the high- 
est objects of Irish ambition might speedily be 


placed within his reach. But Sir Jonah was an’ 


Irishman, and on an Irishman there is no calcu- 
lation. When a statesman thinks his too) most 
w love with his dirty work, let dim beware tose 
the sharp ehd be not turned upen himself. The 
English government went cautiously to work, 
and wanted to make terms with Sir Jonah ; they 
wished not only to buy him, but that he should. 
sign the contract. When Sir Jonah went to ap- 
ply for the Solicitor-Generalship which had been 
promised him, Lord Cae h asked him if he 
would advocate a Union ; the Irishman’s patriot- 
ism arose, and he acted, like a man of honour and 
honesty, the part of an incorrupt citizen. Mr. 
Secretary Cooke said, you will think better of it, 
Sir Jonah ; but Sir Jonah says he has never re- 
pented, though he no longer lives in Merrion- 
equare, and is obliged to do his Admiralty Judge’s 
duty by deputy. é a 
he plan of Sir Jonah’s autobiography is, we 
think, the best that has yet been hit up. He does 
not pursue a centinuous narrative, but groups his 
recollections by events, or persons, or things. He 
writes chapters on different periods er different 
persons, and gives under each his personal ex- 
perience and his private opinions. For the latter 
we profess a kind of good-natured contempt ; 
they are shallow, silly, and moreover ignorant, 
beyond measure ; for instance, he says, as if he 
had made a discovery, that radical reform is, in his 
estimation, —— revolution ; —— suff- 
, tnertinguishable uproar ; annual parliaments, 
— less than pertodical bloodshed. ow, 
asks Sir Jonah, who would relish proximate revo- 
lution, inextinguishable uproar, and periodical 
bloodshed ? This the venerable gentleman calls 
reasoning, and wriggles,and bellows,and chuckles, 
as if he had laid an egg that was to breed the 
greatest political chicken ever yet hatched. It 
might be thought all very fine in the Irish Parlia- 
ment, but it is too late now, we trust, for such 
logic. Sir Jonah’s facts we like much better than 
his opinions. His facts are, however, sepurable 
into two broad divisions, the “ Irish facte” and 
the “ facts all over the world.” The Irish facts 
are those which, 2s they only could take place, 
we suppose, in Ireland, are only narrated and 
credited by Irishmen; the facts all over the 
world are such as any sober person may believe 
to have had an existence. Of these two classes 
we scarcely know which we like best, the genuine 
or the pseudo-facts. Sir Jonah is so able a 
bouncer, that we may say we had often rather 
hear his lie than another man’s truth. He has 
such an enjoyment in the concoction of his 
“ crackers ;” he revels so in a clinching circum- 
stance, he vouches for the truth with such a start- 
ling rap on the table, and then ends all in such a 
good-humoured “ what will you lay it’s a lie !” 
that the excitement is altogether charming. After 
the elaboration of a fact, the most magnificent in 
all its proportions and most complete in all its 
details ; after ng a monster such as the 
world never saw equalled in extent, a leviathan 
of alie, sprewling its hundred legs and eyes of 
circumstance, perhaps grasping in one claw the 
whole province of Muuster, and staring at the 
world with eyes as large as a gas manufactory, it 
is delightful to see the worthy Sir Jonah disown 
his whale, swear that it is a neat little creature 
produced all in the regular way by a brace of re- 
spectable well-doing ple at Waterford ; and 
when the incredulous augh goes round, and the 
Worthy judge sees that it will not go down, ah ! 
then with what a merry countenance does the 
real Frankenstein yield, and grow fainter and 
ter in his asseverations, until the audience 
on their parts subside into a polite acquiescence, 
and it is well understood to whom they are in- 
. for their entertainment. We know noth- 
ing of Sir Jonah in private, but he strikes us as 
© finest example of the Pinto schoci—the 
Privileged 


into historical romances, without a single im- 
peachment of their veracity ; the most honourable 
and upright men, are given to the exertion of 
their inventive facul.ies in the shape of story tell- 
ing: it ison such individuals that the yoke of 
wedded life bears hardest. 
with a constant witness, who checks bim in his 
brightest creations. We have seen a look, or an 
Oh Sir Jonah ! or Sir Peter ! crush in the bud the 
most splendid and odoriferous of novelties. The 
good man indeed proceeds after “ you know 
what I say is true my dear!” but it is with 
diminished force and checked energy; the lady 
keeps her eyes steadily fixed upou her plate, per- 
haps a tell-tale blush burns in the cheek, and the 
varrator, after casting a few looks at the reluc- 
tant and ashamed auditor, stops, hesitates, and 
at length, to the utmost mortification of the audi- 
tore, botches up a lame conclusion. 
isin all ways a great incumbrance to a story 
teller. Though he may have even tok his stories 
till the pair both believed them true; the one by 
dint of telling, the other by hearing, still the lady 
is in the way, for nothing is so inepiring and re- 
freshing us a totally fresh auditory, or so depress- 
ing as the presence of one to whom the whole 
affair is as familiar as the well-wogn stair. 






























































which we shall make a delicious selection,there is 
much of “ the fact universal,” which is particular- 
ly interesting. It relates chiefly to Ireland and 
Irishmen, and serves to make known the pecu- 
liarities of that extraordinary nation. 
part, illustrative of Ireland and Irishmen, we 
shall collect many curious passages. There is 
still a third part; this turns upon the affairs of 
France during the hundred days. 
happened to be at Havre, when Napoleon 
returned from Elba. 
subjects, at that time in the town, made off 
helterskelter to their native land; but Sir Jo- 
nah, whether caring less about his native land 
than they, or influenced by that irrepressible 
inquisitiveness,that led him to look through every 
key-hole with a spying-glass, and to mount every 
hill with a telescope, took his family to Paris, 
“ to beard the lion inhisden!” He had, along 
with the few English at that time in France, an 
opportunity of witnessing a series of the most 
extraordinary events that ever took place in Eu- 
rope. Thies division of the work, along with 
much miscellaneous matter, which we cannot 
class when taken with the Bounces, and the An- 
ecdotes of Ireland and Irishmen, make altogeth- 
er the moat amusing volume that has issued from 
the prese. 


well convinced, in spite of the dullness of the 
critic will make of the pleasantest book the 
pleasantest article in our present number. 




























‘the ‘life-he ied,.and of the entertainment he af- 
forded hia guests, we may give some preliminary 
information. 


sent to the cottage of old Quin the huntsman ; 
and a fat cow, killed, and plundered of her skin, 










bouncers,-who will turn half century | 


A married man lives 


Yes! a wife 


But, besides the Bounces of Sir Jonah, from 


From this 


Sir Jonah 


All the other British 


hat we are correct in the assertion 
will be proved by our extracts, which, we are 


We shall commence with the Bounces, premis- 
ing that we only pick out a few of the most 
healthy and a Sir Jonah’s progeny. 


ounce I. 
The Bounce of the suft Wall and the hard Heads. 


It must be premised, that Sir Jonah’s brother 
had. built a hunting lodge ; of the description of 


“ A hogshead of superior claret was therefore 


was hung up by the heels. All the windows were 


closed to keep out the light. One room was 


filled with straw and numerous blankets, was 
destined for a bed-chamber in common ; and 


another was prepared asa kitchen for the use of 


the servants. Claret,cold, mulled, or .buttered, 


was to be the beverage for the whole company; 
and in addition to the cow above mentioned, 
chickens, bacon and bread were the only admitted 
| viands. Wallace and Hosey, my father’s and my 
brother’s pipers, and Doyle, a blind but a famous 
fiddler, were employed to enliven the banquet, 
which it was determined should continue till the 
cow became a skeleton, and the claret should be 
on its stoop. 


“ My two elder brothers ;—two gentlemen of 


the name of Taylor, (one of them afterwards a 
writer in India); a Mr. Barrington Lodge, a 
rough songster ; Frank, Skelton, a jester and a 
butt ; Jemmy Moffat, the most knowing sports- 
man of the neighborhood ; and two other sport- 
ing gentlemen -of the county ;—composed the 


bacchanalians. A few visitors were 


occasionally admitted. 


“ As for myself, I was too unseasoned to go 


through more than the first ordeal, which was 
on a frosty St. Stephen’s day, when the “ hard 
goers” partook ot their opening banquet, and sev- 
eral neighbors were invited, to honour the com- 


mencement of what they called their “ shut-up- 


“ The old huntsman was the only male atten- 
dant ; and his ancient spouse, once a kitchen 
maid in the family, now somewhat resembling 
the amiable Leonarda in Gil Blas, was the cook ; 
whilst the drudgery fell to the lot of the whipper- 
in. A long knife was oe to cut collops 
from the cow ; a large turf fire seemed to court 
the gridiron ; the pot bubbled up as if proud of 
its contents, whilst plump white chickens floated 
in crowds upon the surface of the water ; the 
simmering potatoes, just bursting their drab sur- 
touts, exposed the delicate whiteness of their 
mealy bosoms ; the claret wae tapped, and the 
long earthen wide-mouthed pitchers stood gap- 
ing under the impatient cock, to receive their 

rtions. The ‘pipers plied their chaunts; the 
fiddler tuned his cremona; and never did any 
feast commence with more auspicious appear- 
ances of hilarity and dissipation, appearances 
which were not doomed to be falsified. 

I shall never forget the attraction this novel- 
ty had for my youthful mind. All thoughts but 
those of good cheer were for the time totally ob- 
lixerated. A few curses were, it is true, requisite 
to spur on old Leonarda’s skill, but at length the 
banquet entered: the luscious smoked bacon, 
bedded on its cabbage matress, and partly ob- 
scured by its own savoury steam, might have 
tempted the most fastidious of epicures ; whilst 
the round trussed chickens, ranged by the half 
dozen on hot pewter dishes,turned up their white 
plump merry-thoughts, exciting equally the eye 
and appetite : fat collops of the hanging cow, 
sliced indiscriminately from ber tenderest points, 
grilled over the clear embers upon a shining 
gridiron, half drowned in their own luscious 
juices, and garnished with little pyramids of con- 
genial shalots, smoked at the bottom of the well 
furnished board. A prologue of cherry-bounce 
(brandy) preceded the entertainment, which was 
enlivened by hob-nobs and joyous toasts. 

** Numerous toasts, in fact, ag was customary 


in these days, intervened to prolong and give zest | * country parte’ of Erefend 















































































der !—murder |’ echoed Peter. 
them again, upon which they roared the more, 
still retaining their places. 
time laughed till 1 nearly became spasmodic ; 
but never were my risible muscles put to greater 
tension than upon this occasion. 
said before, had only that day received a coat of 
mortar, and of course was quite soft and yield- 
ing when Joe and Peter thought proper to make 
it their pillow ; it was nevertheless setting fast 
froin the heat and lights of an eighteen hours’ 
carousal ; and, in the morning, when my brother 
awakened his guests, the mortar had completely 
set, and their hair being the thing most calculated 
to amalgamate therewith, the entire of Joe’s 
stock, together with his queue, and half his head, 
was thoroughly and irrevocably bedded in the 
greedy and now marble cement, so that if deter- 
mined to move, he must have taken the wall 
along with him, for separate it would not. 
side of Peter’s head was in the same state of im- 














to the repast~every man shouted forth his fair 
favourite, or convivial pledge ; and each volun- 
tarily surrendered a portion of his own reason, 
in bumpers to the beauty of his neighbour's toast. 
The pipers jerked from their bags 
planxties to every jolly sentiment: the jokers 
cracked the usual jests and ribaldry ; one songster 
chaunted the joys of wine and women; another 
gave, in full glee, the pleasures of the fox-chace : 
the fiddles sawed his merriest jigs: the old hunts- 
man sounded his horn, and, thrustin 
finger into his ear, (to aid the quaver) gave. the 
view 
which melody tally ho ! was responded to every 
stentorian voice. A fox’s brush stuck into a 
candlestick, in the centre of the table, was wor- 
shipped as a divinity! Claret flowed—tbumpers 
were multiplied—and chickens, in the garb of 
spicy spitchcocks, assumed the’ naine of pEvILS 
to whet their appetites which it was impossible 
to conquer !”—Vol. i. p 


appropriate 


his fore- 


! of nearly ten minutes’ duration ; to 


p. 4—. 
Now for the Bounce, the scene of which lies in 


the new-built cottage which Mr. Henry French 
Barrington had lately built, as a convenient spot 
for the celebration of orgies similar to those al- 
ready described. 
morning travelling in the district where his broth- 
er resided, determined to give him the surprise 
of an early visit. They arrive, as is most pro- 
bable, on the morning that he had just risen up- 
on the ruins of a debauch, and had much difficul- 
ty in restoring the bacchanalians to their waking 
senses. In two instances it appears to have been 
tnore easy to wake than to rouse the guests. 


Sir Jonah and his lady, one 


“ All being duly in order, we at length awaken- 


ed Joe Kelly, and Peter Alley, hie neighbour ; 
they had slept soundly, though with no other 
pillow than the wall ; and my brother announced 
breakfast with a view holloa !/* 


“ The twain immediately started and roared 


in unison with their host most tremendously ! it 
was, however, in a very different tone from the 
view holloa,—and perpetuated much longer. 


** Come, boys,’ says French, giving Joe a pull 


—‘ come.’ 


“¢Qh, murder!’ says Joe, ‘1 can’t "—* Mur- 
French pulled 


I have in my life- 


he wall, asI 


One 


ment. was able to assist them, 


and there they both stuck fast. 


A consultation was now held on this pitiful 


case, which I maliciously a to prolong 
as much as I could, and which was, in fact, every 
now and then interrupted by a roar from Peter or 
Joe, as they made fresh efforts to rise. At length, 
it was proposed by Dan Tyron to send for the 
stone-cutter, and get him to cut them out of the 
wall with a chisel. 
speak two sentences for laughing. The old wo- 
man meanwhile tryed to soften the obdurate wall 
with melted butter and new milk—but in vain. 
I related the school story how Hannibal had 
worked through the Alps with hot vinegar and 
hot irons: this experiment likewise was made, 
but Hannibal’s solvent had no better success than 
the old crone’s. 
ate nature, grew ultimately quite outrageous: he 
roared, gnashed his teeth, and swore vengeance 
against the mason ;—but as he was only held by 
one side, a thought at last struck him: he asked 
for two knives, which being brought, he whetted 
one against the other, and introducing the blades 
close to his skull, sawed away at cross corners till 
he was liberated, with the loss only of half his 
hair and a piece of his scalp, which he had sliced 
off in zeal and haste for his liberty. I never saw 
a fellow so extravagantly happy ! Fur was scrap- 
ed from the crown of a hat, to stop the bleeding: 
his head was duly tied up with the old woman's 
praskeen ;+ and he was soon in a state of bodily 
convalescence. Our solicitude was now requir- 
ed solely for Joe, whose head was too deeply 
buried to be exhumated with so much facility. 
At this moment, Bob Casey, of Ballynakill, a very 
celebrated wig-maker, just drepped in, to see 


I was literally unable to 


Peter, being of a more passion- 


what he could pick up honestly in the way of his 


profession, or steal in the way of any thing else ; 
and he immediately undertook t get Mr. Kelly 
out of the mortar by a very expert but tedious 
process, namely ;—clipping with his ecissors and 
then rooting out with a vyster knife. 
finally succeeded, in less than an our, in eetting 
Joe once more at liberty, at the price of his queue, 


He thus 


which was totally lost, and at the exposure of his 


raw and bleeding occiput. The operation was, 
indeed, of a mongrel deseription—somewhat be- 
tween a complete tonsure and an imperfect scalp- 
ing, to both of which denominations it certainly 


presented claims.”— Vol. i. pp. 81—84. 
This, of course, is all perfectly true—though 
an ill-natured person might say that the heads of 


the sufferers were more likely, all things consid- 


ered, to yield to the wall, than the wall to them. 

The next Bounce which we have to record is 

the Resurrection- Bounce, and is in our catalogue 
Bounce II. 

One Lanegan had combined with Mrs. O'Flaherty 
to poison the captain, her husband. For this crime 
Lanegan was hanged, and duly quartered or cut in 
four places—a circumstance which does not prevent 
him from drinking a bottle of wine, and eating a loaf 
of bread with Sir Jonah and a friend, in Devereux- 
court, Temple. 

‘* A templar and a friend of miue, Mr. David Lan- 
der, a soft, fat, good-humored, superstitious young 
fellow, was sitting in his lodgings, Devereux-court, 
London, one evening at twilight. Iwas with him. 
and we were agreeably employed in eating strawher- 
ries and drinking Madeira. While thus chatting away 
in cheerful mood, and laughing loudly at some remark 
made by one of us, my back being towards the door, 
I perceived my friend’s color suddenly change—his 
eyes scem fixed and ready to start out of his head—his 
lips quivered convulsively—his teeth chatt+red—large 
drops of perspiration flowed down his forehead, and 
his hair stood nearly erect. 


* The shout of hunters when the game is in view. 
A coarse dirt worn by workiog women in a kitchen. 





Vou. x. 





* As l saw nothing calculated to excite these emo- 
tions, J naturally conceived my friend was seized with 
a fit, and rose to assist him. He did not regard my 
movements in the least, but seizing a knife which lay 
on the table, with the gait of a palsied man, retreat 
ed backwards—his eyes still fixed—to the distant 
part of the room, where he stood shivering and at- 
tempting to pray ; but not at the moment recollect 
ing any prayer, he began to repeat his catechism, 
thinking it the best thing he could do: as--* What is 
your name? David Lander! Who gave you that 
name? My godfathers and godmothers in my bap 
tism !’ &c. &c. 

* l instantly concluded the man was mad: and 
turning about to go for some assistance, | was myself 
not a little startled at sight of a tall, rough-looking 
personage, many days unshaved, in a very shabby 
black dress, and altogether of the most uncouth ap- 
pearance. 

** Don’t be frightened, Mr. Lander,’ said the fig- 
ure, ‘sure "tis me that's here.” 

* When David Lander hear the voice he fell on 
his knees, and subsequently flat upon.his face, in 
whith position he lay motionless. 

“ The spectre (as | now began to imagine it) stalk- 
ed towards the door, and | was in hopes he latended 
to make his exit thereby ; instead of which, however 
having deliberately shut and bolted it, he sat himself 
down iu the chair which} had previously occupied, 
with a countenance vearly as full of horror as that of 
Davy Lander himself. 

‘+ was now totaily bewildered ; and scarce know- 
ing what to do, was about to throw a jug of water 
over my friend, te revive him if possible, when the 
stranger in a harsh croaking voice, cried— 

* * For the love of Gcd give me some of that,—for I 
am perishing ! 

“I accordingly did so, and he took the jug and 
drank immoderately. 

** My friend Davy now ventured to look up a little, 
and perceiving that | was becoming so familiar with 
the goblin, his courage somewhat revived, but still 
his speech was difficult:—he etammered, and gazed 
at the figure, for some time, but at length made up his 
mind that it was tangible and mortal. The effect of 
this decision on the face of Davy was as ludicrous as 
the fright had been. He seemed quite ashamed of 
his former terror, and affected to be stout asa lion ! 
though it was visible that he was not yet at his ease. 
He now roared out in the broad, eursing Kerry dia- 
lect : * Why then, blood and thunder! is that you, 
Lanegan 2” 

*** Ah, Sir, speak easy,’ said the wretched being. 

‘¢ * Ilow the devil,’ resumed Davy, ‘did you get 
your four quarters stitched together again, after the 
hangman cut them off of you.at Stephen’s Green ?” 

* * Ab, gentlemen ! exclaimed the poor culprit, 
‘speak low: have mercy on me, Master Davy, you 
know it was I taught you your Latin. I’m starving 
to death 

*** You shall not die in that way, you villainous 
schoolmaster !? said Davy, pushing towards him a 
one of bread and a bottle of wine that stood on the 
table. 

‘* The miserable creature having ate the bread with 
avidity, and drunk two or three glasses of wine, the 
lamp of life once more seemed to brighten up. After 
a pause, he communicated every circumstance relat- 
ing to his sudden appearance before us. He confessed 
having bought the arsenic at the desire of Mrs. O°Fla- 
herty, and that he was aware of the application of it, 
but solemnly protested that it was she who had se- 
duced him ; he then proceeded to.inform us that after 
having beén duly hanged, the sheriff had delivered 
his body to his mother, but not until the executioner 
had given a cut on each limb, to save the law ; which 
cuts bled profusely, and were probably the means of 
preserving his life. His mother conceived that the 


him into bed, dressed his wounded )imbs, and rubbed 
his neck with hot vinegar. Having steadily pursued 
this process, and accompanied it by pouring warm 
brandy and water down his throat, in the course of an 
hour he was quite sensible, but experienced horrid 
pains for everal weeks before his finalrecovery. His 
mother filled the coffin he was brought home in with 
bricks, and got some men to bury it the same night in 
Kilmainham burial-ground, as if ashamed to inter 
him in open day. For a long time he was unable to 
depart, being every moment in dread of discovery :— 
at length, however, he got off by night in a smuggling 
boat, which landed him on the Isle of Man, and from 
thence he contrived to reach London, bearing a letter 
from a — at Kerry to another priest who had lived 
in the Borough, the purport of which was to get him 
admitted into a monastery in France. But he found 
the Southwark priest was dead ; and though he pos- 
sessed some money, he was afraid even to buy food, 
for fear of detection! but recollecting that Mr. Lan 

der, his old scholar, lived semewhere in the Temple, 
he got directed by a porter to the lodging. 

** My friend Davy, though he did not half like it, 
suffered the poor devil to sit in his chamber till the 
following evening. He then procured him a place in 
the night coach to Rye, from whence he got to St. 
Vallery,and was received, as I afterwards learnt from 
a very grateful letter which he sent to Lander, into 
the monastery of La Trappe, near Abbeville, where 
he lived in strict seclusion, and died some years 
since.”"—Vol. i. pp. 98—102. 

The next Bounce which we shall pick ont of our 
splendid collection, is a personal anecdote, for the 
truth of which Sir Jonah’s averment is ample au- 
thority. 

Bounce Ill. 
The Bounce of the Turn-up Bed and the Jan Kitchen. 

“ The late Earl Fareham had a most beautiful de- 
mesne at a village called Newtown Barry, County 
Wexford. It is a choice spot, and his lordship resided 
in a very small house in the village. He was always 
20 obliging as to make me dine with him on my cir- 
cuit journey, and I slept at the little inn—in those 
days a very poor one indeed.” 

* The day uf my arrival was on one occasion wet, 
anda very large assemblage of barristers were neces- 
sitated to put up with any accommodation they could 
get. I wae sure of a good dinner; but every bed was 
engaged. I dined with Lord F., took my wine merri- 
ly, and adjourned to the inn determined to sit up all 
night at the kitchen fire. I found every oneof my 
brethren in bed ; the maid-servant full of good liquor ; 
and the man and woman of the house quite as joy- 
ously provided for. The lady deelared she could not 
think of permitting my hunor to sit up; and if | 
would accept of their little snug cupboard-bed by the 
fireside, J should be warm and comfortable. This ar- 
rangement I thought a most agreeable one ; the bed 
was let down from the niche inte which it had been 
folded up, and, in a few minntes, | was in a comforta- 
ble slumber. 

‘* My first sensation in the morning was, however, 
one which it is not in my power to describe now, be- 
cause I could not do so five minutes after it was over 
—suffice it to say, | fornd myself in a state of saffoca- 
tion, with my head down and my feet upwards! | 
had neither time nor power for reflection :—I attempt- 
ed to cry out, but that was impossible—the agonies 
of death, I suppose, were coming op me, and some 
convulsive effort gave me a supernatural stre that 
probably saved me from a most ingloriots and whin- 
sical departure. On a sudden | felt my position 
change; and with a crash sounding to me like than- 





| der, down the bed and I came upon the floor. l thea 
; felt that I had the power of a little articulation and 
ij cried out * murder! with as much vehemence as | 
' wasable. The man, woman, and maid, by this time 


'" ' all sober, came Punning inte the room together. Tie | his own little domaio 


vital epark was not extinct, and therefore had put’ 








Woman joined me ia crying out murder; the maid 
alone knew the cause of my disaster, and ran as fast 
as she could for the apothecary, tobleed me. I had, 
however, recovered after large draughts of cold wa- 
ter, and obtained sense enough to guess at my situa- 
tion. . 

‘Phe maid, having been drunk when ! went to 
bed, on awakening just at break of day to begin to 
set all matters to rights, and perceiving her master 
and mistress already up, had totally forgotten the 
counsellor ! and having stronger arms of her own than 
any barrieter of the home circuit, in order to clear the 
kitchen, had boisted up the bed into its proper niche, 
and turned the button at the top that kept it in its 
place; in consequence of which, down went my 
head, and up went wy heels! and as air is an article 
indispensably necessary to existence, death would 
very soon have ended the argument, had not my vio- 
lent struggles caused the button to give way, and ec 
brought me once inore out of the position of the Anti- 
podes. The poor woman was as much alarmed as | 
was !°—Vol. i. pp. 158—160. ’ 

The next is— 

Bounce IV. 
Or the Bouuce of De. Borumberad. 

De. Achmet Borumborad, in the time of the Irish 
Parliament, wasa celebrated medicator of warm and 
cold baths, and under the idea that he was a Turk, 
and by force of a splendid Turkish costume, and 8 
large bandsome person, he became entirely the fashion 
in Dublin. His popularity was unhappily put an end 
to by a discovery, which he made himself voluntarily, 
that he was no other than one Patrick, Joyce, of Wa- 
tertord. The Bounce is the history of the immersion 
of po less than nineteen members of the Irish parlia- 
ment by accident in the baths of Borumborad. But 
on consideration we must omit, only referring to the 
book, to make room for the next Bounce, which is— 

Bounce V. 
This is shot with a peculiarly long bow; it is— 
The Bounce of the Purtcullis. 

The auth@F justly observes, in limine, that incidents 
which he thinks could only have occurred in Jreland, 
took place there in 1798. 

*¢ One of these curious occurrences remains even te 
this day a subject of surmise and a sg Dering 
the rebellion in county Wexford in 1798, Mr. Waddy, 
a violent loyalist, but surrounded by a neighborhood 
of inveterate ineurgents, fled to a castle at a coneid- 
etable distance from the town of!'Wexford. Though 
not in repair, it was not unfit for habitation; and 
might secure its tenant from any coup de main of un- 
disciplined insurgents. He dreaded discovery so 
much, that he would entrust his place of refuge to 
no person whatsoever ; and, as he conceived, took 
sufficient food to last until he might escape out of the 
country. There was but one entrance to the castle, 
and that was furnished with an old ponderous port- 
cullis, which drew up and let down as in ancient ſor- 
tresses. 

“* Here Mr. Waddy concealed himself, and every 
body was for a long time utterly ignorant as to hig 
fate :—some said he was drowned; some, burned 
alive ; others, murdered and buried in ploughed 
ground! But whilst cach was willing to give ao 
opinion as to the mode of his destruction, no one sup- 
posed him to be still alive. At length, it occurred to 
certain of his friends to seek him through the country ; 
with which view they set out, attended by an armed 
body. Their search was in vain, until approaching 
the old castle, they became aware of a stench, which 
the seekers conjectured to Jrocsed from the putrid 
corpse of the murdered Waddy. On getting nearer,this 
opinion was confirmed; for a dead body lay half 
within and half without the castle, which the descent 
of the portcallis had cut nearly into equal portions. 
Poor Mr. Waddy was deeply lamented ; and, though 
with great disgust, they proceeded to remove that 
half of the carcass which lay outside the entrance-- 
when, to their infinite astonishment, thvy perceived 
that it was not Waddy, but a neighboring priest, who 
had been so expertly cut in two ; how the accideat 
had happened, nobody could surmise. They. now 
tapped and shouted—but no reply: Waddy, in good 
truth, lay close within, supposing them to be rebels. 
Atlength, on venturing to peep out, he discovered 
his friends, whom he joyfully requested to raise, if 
possible, fhe portcullis, and let him out—as he ways 
almost starved to death. 

This, with difficulty, was effected, and the other 
half of the priest was discovered immediately within 
the entrance— but by no means in equally good con- 
dition with that outside ; inasmuch as it appeared 
tbat numerous collops and rump steaks had been cut 
off the reverend gentleman's hind-quarters by Waddy, 
who, early one morning, had found the priest divided ; 
and being alike unable to raise the portcullis er get 
out to look for food, (certain, indeed, in the latter 
case, of being pized by any of the rebels who knew 
him) he thought it better to feed on the priest, and 
remain In the castle tfll fortune smiled, than run a 
risk of breaking all his bones by dropping from the 
battlements—his only alternative. 

* To the day of Waddy’s death, he could give no 
collected or rational account of this incident.” Vol. 
i. pp- 264—267. 


I The story which the Editor of the London Magazine has ex- 
tracted as “ Bounce VI.” is quite too long to have 8 place ia our paper 
this week. We have room only for the closing paragraphs of the crit- 
ical notice.) 


We take our leave of him—if we have spoken too 
freely of his talent for the manafacture of crackers, 
we beg his pardon, and grant him ours in return. 
Thete is a brogue in the mind as well as on the 
tongue, and the intellectual acceut is as dificult to 
dismiss as the voca! one. For an Irishman to tell a 
plain, straitforward, unadorned story, would be as 
impossible as that he should assume the quiet even 
tenor of English pronunciation. These orvaments 
are rational, and if we cannot always approve of 
them, we can always laugh at them, and that is a real 

ood. 

P Sir Jonah professes to have collected the hints for 
his work from several old trunks of letters which he 
Jong carried about with him, and into which he bas 
again deposited them. We beseech him, as a par- 
ticular favour, to re-open his trunks, and give us two 
more volumes. In the present work there is not the 
sligttest mark of exhaustion. We have not only the 
garrulity of old age but the vigor of youth ; and our 
parting wish is in a epirit of exaggerated good will 
which he perfectly understands, that ‘‘ he may live 9 
thousand years.” 





Home, tbat magic word has such a charm in it to 
all, that he must be Jost indeed, to whom it does not 
bring some comfort. For there is not, in the whole 
range of moral observation, any thing so pregnant 
with satisiaction of interest, as the associations that 
cling to this simple word. Shelter, if not indepgen- 
dence of all that may be without, together with the 
gratification of all the charities that are withio, are 
the gereral notions that here lay hold of us. These 
are not confined fo any rank, or any nation, to any 
scale of enjoyment, or any degree of wealth. On the 
coatrary, the more moderate tue home, the greater 
the chance for those peaceful reflections, on which 
the whole value of it depends. Mever the poor man 
thinks himself a maa ; if ever his mind 19 erect, or his 
manners softened, it is at home. It is there be feels 
bimself God’s creature equally with bis master ; it is 
there that he may lauzh at the struggles of ambition, 





which, if even successful, cam give no more than the 
| power he has already of fancying himself supreme in 
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REV. HORACE HOLLEY. 
And must the man of wendenus mind, 
(Now his rich thoughts are just refiued) 
Forsake our longing eyes ? 
Reason awhile submits to wear 
The wings of Faith ; and lo! they bear 
Her prophet to the skies. 
Go, friend, and wait the prophet's flight, 
Watch, if his mantle chance to light, 
And seize it for thy own. 

It is with feelings of the deepest regret, that 
we record in our columns the death of the Rev. 
Horace Holley—an event which happened at sea, 
on the thirty-first of July. Mr. Holley was a pas- 
genger on board the ship Louisiana, from New- 
Orleans to New-York, having with him his wife 
and son,a child about eight yearsof age. We 
have yet learned but few particulars respecting 
his death. The cause is supposed to have been 
the yellow fever, as three other passengers died 
on the passage, of similar complaints. 

Mr. Holley was born at Salisbury, Connecticut, 
at which place his parents arg still living, in the 
month of February, 1781. He graduated, but in 
what year we are ,not informed, at Yale College. 
During his college life he was a favorite pupil of 
the late President Dwight, and, after having been 
admitted to the ministry, agreeably to the usual 
forms of the Connecticut churches, he succeeded 
Dr. Dwight as the minister of the parish at Green- 
field. ° : 

Mr. Holley’s residence in Greenfield was nqt 
of long continuance. He was installed pastor of 
the church in Hollis-street, Boston, in March, 
1809, and continued in that situation about ten 
years. Having received an invitation to become 

‘the President of Transylvania University in Ken- 
tucky, he was induced to remove from Boston to 
Lexington, and to assume the new and responsi- 
ble duties of that office. Circumstances, unnec- 
essary now to reiate, produced a dissolution of 
his connexion with that institution, about six 
months since. Tempted by liberal offers, he con- 
sented to travel in Europe as the private tutor of 
several young gentlemen belonging to Louisiana ; 
but the project was abandoned, as we. understand, 
in consequence of the failure on the part of the 
parents of the pupilsto fulfil their part of the con- 
tract. What further purposes he had adopted for 
future life, we presume, are unknown to his 
friends ; since, on his way to visit them, he bas 
been overtaken by disease and death, under cir- 
cnmstances peculiarly distressing, aud removed 
from all further intercourse with a world of which 
he was one of the brightest ornaments. 

Such is the brief history of all that our. present 
means of information enable us to record of Mr. 
Holley. Such aman cannot be struck from ex- 
istence without producing emotions of sorrow in 
a wide circle of acquaintance and friends. His 
biography will doubtiees be composed by one who 
has more intimate knowledge, and his eulogy 
will be pronounced by a cotemporary better qual- 
ified,than ourself. 


We have in our possession a manuscript ser- 
mon, delivered by Mr. Holley on the occasicn of 
the death of one of his cotemporaries, several 
years.ago, and while Mr. H. was the minister of 


ments society in proportion to his increasiag love of 
God and his iacompetency to enjoy the sins of the 
world ; not the successful demagozue, whose talents 
and arts nurse the dissention by which he lives; not 
the bigot and lunatic, who persecute humanity ac- 
cording to the extent of the communications from the 
divinity ; not even the old and once intelligent phi 
losopher and Christian, whose inactive senses and 
whose withered body can no longer administer to his 
great and generous soul. But the man of intellectual 
vigor and efficient benevolence ; the man whose 
power and designs are the dependence and the hopes 
of society. ‘The man who in the maturity of his fac- 
ulties and usefulness ; and more especially still, the 
wan if not yet in middle age who aftcr having already 
made extraordinary attainments is yet and for a long 
period to come in the ascending series of rapid im- 
provement, whose perceptions embrace the innumera- 
ble objects around him, and have generated a co-ordi- 
nate, active, and effectual philanthropy. 

In the death of Mr. Holley the ca; ital of mind on 
earth has suffered a shock, which years cannot repair. 
A chasm is made which no one attempts to measure, 
much less to fill. Genius, learning, science, friend- 
ship, and religion. mourn ; we murmur not against 
Providence, although our sorrow is and must be great. 
We know that infinite wisdom has permitted the e- 
vent, and we yield with a settled but resigned and 
endurable conviction of our incomparable loss. 

His imagination was rich beyond description or 
comparison, and yet mellowed by the finest moral 
feeling and the most cultivated taste. He was ardent 
but not glaring, lofty but. not extravagant, animated 
but not boisterous, free but not loose, original but vot 
wild or eccentric. He looked not only under the 
lineaments of native energy and boldness, but as they 
might appear in their elegant and polished forms. In 
the prospective which he threw before you, the sun 
became more mild and genial, the arch of heaven was 
spread with a more delicate blue, the meadows were 
clothed in a fresher verdue, the fields waved in a more 
enchanting grace, the streams murmured in sweeter 
harmony, the forests rose in greater majesty, the tem- 
pest howled with increasing terror, or the west wind 
breathed in sweeter melody. - 

His conceptions were always filled with life and 
motion, he never gave us the stiff, standing picture ; 
but the living, breathing, moving figures of nature as 
they were reflected from the mirror of truth and taste. 
The simplicity of his intentions and the purity of his 
life, kept his mind always open to the language of 
beauty and elegance, which the Deity every where 
speaks in the works of creation. 

The wicked man, if he have a well organized mind 
by nature. a mind sensible of impressions at once deli- 
cate.and elevated from the objects of affection, taste, 
and sentiment, cannot long maintain it. Aimbition, 
avarice, sensibility, and selfishness not only tend to 
destroy the pleasure of stich a mind, but the sensibili- 
ty itself; the perpetual contrast between such emo- 





tions and the views of the possessor, is too poignant a 
reproach to be long endured. The emotions must 
fall a victim to the vices, or the vices must be desert- 
ed. The supremacy of intellect, wit, and ridicule, 
must be sought as the compensation for sach a loss 
and the refuge from such a reproach. But it was not 
so with him whose loss we deplore ; his pursuits nev- 
er forced him to play a part and be ashamed in private 
of affections and sentiments which are at once the 
dignity and delight of our nature. His profession led 
him to the most refined and elegant intercourse, to 
the cultivation of the best sympathies and the unem- 
barrassec pursuit of simple truth. He had no end to 
accomplish by prejudice, falsehood, and intrigue. He 
had nothing to gain in his own views by the sacrifice 
of his moral sensibility ; and he felt that his personal 
happiness was intimately connected with the happi- 
ness of society. 

He was unbounded in his admiration of those minds 
which combined distinguished intellectual vigor with 
moral worth. Indeed, this species of acmirstion is 
inseparable from a mind of the same character itself. 
His Catholicism was extensive and practical, whilst 
it was neither indifferent to the truth nor unwilling to 
defend it. He had the highest value for truth in 
opinion as in affection and conduct. But he well 
knew how different, are the effects of the same articles 
of faith upon the motives and actions of different in- 
dividuals. 

What is essential truth to one is unimpottant tech- 
nics to another. Were the affections of the human 
mind as faithful to its intellectual perceptions a8 the 
affections of God’s mind are to his, then the plea for 





Hollis-street Church. Jn delineating the charac- 
ter of his friend, in some striking traits, Mr. Hol- 
ley might have been himself the original of his 
portrait ; and we are so convinced of the appro- 
priateness of much of the sermon to the present 
occasion, that we shall not scruple to make « few 
extracts, as illustrative of the character of him 
who is the subject of the preceding imperfect no- 
tice,—and to insert his name in place of that which 
we find in the manuscript. 


The question always was and always will be deep- 
ly interesting to serious and thoughtful men. What 
is the chief seed 2? It is too general to answer, Hap- 
piness. ‘(his ‘vrnishes us with no information, with 
no satisfaction, and with no means of obtaining the 
end. Tt sather increases our discontent by pla. ing the 
tuple oa our wishes in sight and hiding in mists the 
aycaue which ca« alone conduct thithtr. The true 
answer is given in the prayer and response of our text. 
The chief goud is ueither in long life, por in riches, 
nor in the death of our enemies ; but in a wise and 
understanding heart. = - 

Mind is the chief good; by which we mean all the 
faculties and properties which permanextly and of 
right belong to the percipient, conscious, affectionate, 
jrdgmg. active soul. Under God, mind is the mean 
of ail means, the directing cause of all causes. He 
who has mind in its sound and proper state,- has all 
that God can give him consistently with man’s moral 
pature and the divine mortal government. 

To ask for mind is to ask for all that mind effects or 
obtains. ‘This then ie the chief good, because it is 
mind which is both the subject and agent of all culti 
vation, virtue, and glory; because it is mind that 
controls and directs all else that God bas made; be- 
cause it is mind which preserves, pursues, and enjoys 
happiness ; because among all our earthly possessions 
mind alone is eternal ; and because it is mind which 
exalts man to the image and dignity of his Maker. 
What then is real loss to the human family? What 
diminishes the amount of human worth, wealth, and 
power? The loss of mind—every other loss can be 
restored. But who can rival the mind which has once 
entered upon its upper fight through progressive 
epheres ? 

Let confiscation seize your treasures, let fire con- 
sume your dwellings; but when all is done, if mind 
remains, or if in the agitations of this multiplying ca- 
lamity, mind is produced and restored, you are sti’! 
victorious, still rich, and powerful, and prosperous ; 
for riches, power, and prosperity are all before you, 
and all within your grasp. What is the loss of an 
army of bodies, as it regards national greatness and 
glory, compared with the loss of one distinguished and 
permanent mind? Let the toraado prostrate a forest 
in the wilderness, and we fee] no Joss. But the ruiu 
ofa single house, formed of a tewof its pines, whose 
absence can hardly be discerned and which had be 
come the residence of an intelligeut and virtuous 
family ; fills our hearts with sympathy and distress. 
Anuihilate a mountain of marble, and what is it to the 
destruction of a single statue, the concentrated genius 
and labor of years? Asacommunity therefore, ought 
we to mourn when mind is gone. Not an infant 
whose soul is yet unformed ; not a peasant whose ani- 
mal frame is directed by an understanding little above 
the intellect of the brutes; not the creature of fash 
ion, whose utmost mental effort is exhausted iu the 
decoration of his person and in devising the means of 


persecution against erroneous opinion would be prov- 
ed by bad affections, and vf course, by a bad life. 

But so long as daily experience shews us that we 
are often changing our opinions while our hearts re. 
tain the same love of truth and virtue, the plea for 
persecution can never be just, tenable, or amiable. In 
our friend’s character there was a remarkably direct 
and powerful connexion between his principles and 
his affections. He felt and acted ashe thought. His 
lively sympathy iu the pleasure of others, whether 
himself or some one else had been the cause, was often 
mistaken for vanity by those who did not understand 
the peculiar simplicity of his character. 


evangelical, being drawn from a critical acquaintance 
with the genuine text of the gospets in the original, 
and from all the other sources of religious truth which 
God has rpread around and within us. He was lib- 
eral, but no latitudinaaian. Scriptural and yet philo- 
sophical, popular iv his views of practical truth, and 
yet elementary in his own speculations. He was pe- 
culiarly happy in explaining what ought to be under-: 
stood by the inspiration of the sacred history, and in 
tracing ite connexion with the other means of pre- 
serving the testimoay of truth and of instructing 
mankind. 

He loved to look forward into the improvements 
and virtues of distant ages of the world. He particu- 
larly delighted to contemplate the increasing facili- 
ties for the education and formation of minds; and 
saw in his glowing prospective one gentration suc- 
ceeding and improving upon another ; till the spirit of 
religion should be restored to a!l ite purity, simplicity, 
and beauty; the prejudice and bitterness of mankind 
done away, and all become faithful in their hearts 
and lives to the knowledge they should gain of the 
truth. 

Briefly, in review, Mr. Flolley’s understanding was 
rapid, clear, comprehensive, and marked by the 
soundest ultimate views; his imagination, ardent, 
splendid, inventive, chaste, and abounding in the rich- 
est illustration ; his taste was discriminating, cultivat- 
ed, delicate without affectation, accurate without fas- 
tiduousness, and simple while it was classical. His 
affections were open, generous, natural, and benevo- 
lent, for his pursuits and acquirements corrupted not, 
bot exalted and enlarged what his Maker had bounti- 
fully given him. His sympathies were accustomed to 
frequent exercise, not where they would be hacknied 
Land blunted by the temptations of avarice and selfish- 
ness, but where they would be fostered, and refined, 
and ennobied; while they were consecrated by the 
offices, the hopes, and the promises of religion. His 
moral sensibility was unperverted by the maxims or 
intrigues of worldly policy. He was cherished by an 
enlightened conscience, by an honest faith, and by a 
steady pursuit after simple truth. 

His mind was endowed with that humility and pie- 
ty which springs not from mysticism aod fear, but 
from the most noble, intelligent, and affectionate 
views of the divine characte: and government. His 
eloquence was the combined expression of ail those 
talents, sentiments, and motives supported by the va. 
rieties of general and sacred literature, employed in 
the most holy and momenious of all concerns, the im- 
provement and salvation of souls. And his hope is 
the hope of the great and good. Nay, no longer hope, 
but knowledge and fruition. For why if the soul is 
immortal, should it be condemned, asthe language of 
some is, to sleep for ages? Why. imprifde it in the 
tomb while century rolls away after century till mill- 
ious are forgotten, if it is ever to live again,to act and 
enjoy in the same individual character? Why is this, 





his pleasures ; not the devotee. who hates aud tor- 


His religious doctrines were at once rational and | 
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gressive and go back te blank unconsciousness, only to 
hegin anew, ages hence, what better he began now ? 
For what end do you make this immeasurable chasm 
in the providence of God for intellectual being? It 
is inconceivable that immortal souls should find any 
object in this tremendous duration of insensibility. 
Rest is useless unless it follows and prepares for action. 
Sleep is absolute loss except it be for the restoration 
of exhausted vigor. Action is the delight, and sloth 
is the abhorrence, of nature. Why have we faculties 
and powers without end or use? No—If we are im- 
mo:tal, then immortal now. We ask no compromise 
with Atheism for this almost endless death. If we 
are to live atall, we are to live at once and seek th: 
end for which all being lives, the consciousness, the 
action, and the enjoyment of being. I repeat then, 
with him, it is no longer hope, but knowledge and 
fruition. 

* God is not the God of the dead, but of the living.” 
What Christ himself once said to a penitent, at his 
own death, is now realized by him we love. ‘ This 
day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” And there 
he is a living, conscious, feeling, reasoning, and happy 
spirit. He remembers us, he remembers his people. 

e is gratified, for we trust ascended spirits are in- 
formed of the events which happened in those places 
and to those persons they most loved on earth ; he is 
gratified with our affectionate remembrances, our 
honest praise, with our fidelity to his virtues and his 
fame, and with the obedience we now swear to ren 
der to the truths he taught. 

It cannot be that his knowledge is destroyed at the 
very moment it ought to be extended. It cannot be 
that sympathies have ceased at the yery moment they 
ought to be enlivened and employed. No—Religion, 
Philosophy forbid us not ta believe that our depart- 
ed friends have a clearer knowledge and remembrance 
of us than we have of them; it would be selfish to 
call them back. It would offend their happy spirits to 
know that we wished their degradation. From him 
whose character and virtues we now delight to trace, 
we learn that life need not be long to be filled 
with usefalness and true glory, with wisdom, love, 
the confidence of others, and universal respect ; that 
youth may have the sobricty and the virtues of age , 
that it is never too early tu begin in earnest the great 
end of our creation, the formation and perfection of 
mind. A short life may be long in good works ; 4 life 
interrupted by frequent sickness and anxiety, may be 
crowned with learning and science and honors. A 
busy Ife may be methodical and efficient ; a practical 
life may be splendid, and a single life may have kind 
and generous sympathies. My friends, ask for mind ; 
for a pure and cultivated, disciplined, active, benevo- 
lent, and useful mind. - Ask for nothing on earth so 
much as for a ewise and understanding heart. Ask for 
kind and generous affections ; for a pure and intelli- 
gent conscience ; for a quick and enlightened moral 
taste ; for true humility and piety ; for an immediate 
and practical connexiva between the truths of the 
head, the affections of the heart, and the actions of 
the life. Seek simplicity and rectitade of intention 
in all your attainments. Let your intercourse be con- 
centrated by sentiment, by intelligence, by affection, 
and by confidence. Sacrifice not the native charm 
and innocence of good affections, while you cultivate 
and enlarge them. In one word, be here, as far as God 
shall enable you, at least, in all points of goodness of 
character, what Holley was, that hereafter you may 
be what he és. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. No. VIII. 

Dear Buckineqyam,—In my last letter I made 
a final and reluctant adieu to Edinburgh,to which 
I had begun to feel a strong attachment. The 
“Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” are a noble 
race of men ; strongly marked with national pe- 
culiarities, but these peculiarities are hallowed 
in song, romance, and history. There are two, 
or perhaps three, kinds of Scotsmen ; which will 
be illustrated by David Hume, Vich Ian Vohr, 
and Andrew Fairservice :—the cool, philosophis- 
ing Scot ; the Scot romantic, warlike, and patri- 
otic ; and the carl, that we so often see in Ameri- 
ca, keen as a beagle and sharp asa razor. Yet, 
in Yankee phrase, a calculating vein runs through 
them all, and they must he convinced, before they 
will act ; whereas an Irishman acts first, and de- 
liberates afterwards, unlike our good President 
when a grave Senator. Par parenthese—who is 
to rule over us next? Isee no American papers, 
and have no way (and probably should have none 
at home,j of judging of public sentiment in the 
great Republic. Adams is the man most respect- 
ed here (Edinburgh,) and why? because he has 
the most Greeks. And Jackson in the “ modern 
Athens” is much reviled,and why, again ? “ Achil- 


and not without reason. But efter allhe is a noble 
fellow :—passionate it may be, but incapable of 
meanness or trick. He has perhaps done what 
he may or should be sorry for; but I doubt if he 
has, like some of his competitors, done what he 
should be ashamed of. I know not what you or 
other men think, and as little do I care, but I had 
rather have the fame of Jackson than of Leonidas. 
He saved a country (the valley of the Missouri 
and Mississippi\to which Greece is a speck almost 
too small for notice; and when fable begins to 
gather round his history, and the tardy gratitude 
of his country rears the temple and the pillar, 
they will rise to Washington and to Jackson. 
Yet if you ask me if I wish to see him at the head 
of the Republic, you must “ pause for a reply.” 
In fact, friend Buckingham, if he should rise so 
high it will be certainly from his military success , 
had the battle of New-Orleans been lost, who 
would have voted for Jackson ? And our military 
ardor requires the rein rather than the spur ; we 
must rise by the arts of peace ; we must dig into 
the bowels of the earth, and search, not for cold 
iron and lead, but for potatoes and clams; we 
must.turn our spears into harpocns, and our ban- 
ners into topsails, and learn war no more, unless 
invaded, and if invaded we can fight from the 
walls and trees. Accuse me not of undervaluing 
my countrymen, but they will win more battles in 
fort than in field; and itshould be so, for our 
wars should always be defensive. For a charge, 
give me a Frenchman ; for a retreat, a Neapoli- 
tan ; for hard fighting in the field till he is knock- 
ed down upon his post, an Englishman; Sut for 
a tree, a wall, era cotton bag, whocan compare 
with Jonathan ? This preference to breastworks 
is by no means cowardice ; but our first great 
battle was at Bunker Hill, and the next in point 
of important effects, at New-Orleans, where the 
fowling-piece and the rifle did such damage that 
they are “hung up for monuments,” and inspire 
a confidence in that way of mowing down a mul- 
titude, in preference to any other. 





not annihilation, indeed, but indefinite loss of being ? 
Why here refer to the order of nature which is pro- 


But, where was I? rambling with both legs 
and pen. so let me return to our mutton 


les’ wrath,éc.” In fact, they hate him cordially, 





One beautiful morning in spring I started with 
the lark in a very happy state of mind, fearing 
nothing and hoping much. Bruce, or some Afri- 
can traveller, describes his sensations as partaking 
of the sublime when galloping ona fleet courser 
over the desert. Johnson felt a similar elevation 
when rolling rapidly along in a carriage, atid said 
that there were few better things in life ;—but I 
have never been so wel! pleased with myself and 
satisfied with every thing around me, as when 
“ jogging on,” through an unknown country,with 
a bundle in one hand, a crabstick in the other. 
and a small supply of the current coin in my 
pocket. Well,I crossed the Clyde and entered 
upon a wild heathery moor which I passed over 
on my first visit to Edinburgh ;—for miles I saw 
not a hut, not a human face, or any trace of man 
but the road on which [ plodded. Having walk- 
ed fifteen miles, I thought it time to seek for for- 
age, and accordingly made a tremendous break- 
fast at Douglass’s Mill. Let me recommend it to 
you, when you journey as I do, (and I should ex- 
pect to see you as soon upop a dromedary) to rise 
early, and walk late, that in the middle of the 
day you may rest and meditate. I next came to 
Muirkirk, then to Douglass Castle, on a pretty 
stream. Some vexation ] had from the curs in 
these parts, who paid me much attention ; doubt- 
less from an innate antipathy to vagrants. 1 be- 
lieve that Burns’s Cesar was an uncommonly 
quiet quadruped. 

At Muirkirk there are many iron works; the 
ore is found imbeded in clay with lime above it, 
and very convenient is this, as all these things 
are used in smelting. The earth is much dug 
into in this district, and its cultivation neglected. 
On the next morning I came to Cummock, leav- 
ing the lead hills on the left, and on the right the 
village and castle of Lorn. The lead hills are the 
highest inhabited land in Great Britain; they are 
rich in the ore, which is the wealth of a barren 
country. 

Old Cummock is built like our Taunton, (good 
Lord!) on a square, with a church in the centre; 
but it isa place much more dismal than our em- 
porium of the alewives, though somewhat enliv- 
ened by the residence of the Earl of Dumfries. 1 
now went north eight miles to Mauchline, a pretty 
village, where Burns resided in his youth, from 
whence to Kilmarnock the road is as good, and 
the country as blank, asa man in haste would 
desire. On the west is the parish of Galston, on 
the river Irvine ; and on the east is Loudon kill, 
where Claverhouse was defeated. Kilmarnock 
has 10,000 inhabitants who manufacture carpets 
and gloves. Here the publican was about to keep 
me at bay, when a gentleman interfered to whom 
l was slightly known in Edinburgh. On thenext 
day I walked over rough hills to Irvine, which 
has a port and sends a few coals to Ireland. 
Then I went to Ayr, ona point of land between 
the rivers Ayr and Doon. The “ New Brigg” is 
elegant, the “ Auld Brigg” hardly affords passage 
for “twa wheelbarrows.” The town is irregu- 
larly built, and is as large as Salem. The in- 
habitants are safd to be strict, and to rauk them- 
selves with the “unco guid.” 


“ Auld Ayr, whom ne'er a town surpasses 
For honest men and bonny lasses.” 


This is the birth place of Wallace. ‘“ Praise e- 
nough to fill the ambition of a moderate” town. 

On the next day I walked to a small village, 
and on a mean house, still frequented by the sons 
of genius in many a pilgrimage, I read an inscrip- 
tion that it was the native spot of Robert Burns. 
Having saluted the ground,as consecrated by that 
wonderful man, I strolled away to“ Alloway’s 
auld haunted kirk,” where the Bonnie Doon is a 
pretty river with shaded banks. 


I walked several miles to Mayhole, where I had 
a long confabulation with a cordwainer desirous 
toemigrate to America. From hence to Kirk 
Oswald it is seven miles, with nothing on the 
route of interest but the ruins of Crosaguel Ab- 
bey, the most extensive of any in the west of 
Scotland. A group of gipsies ruffled the state 
of mind proper for the contemplation of ruins, 
and I left them and the rooks in quiet posses- 
sion. 

Kirk Oswald is a miserable village on the coast, 
and here J passed the night. Two miles farther 
is Colrean Castle, the seat of the Earl of Cassels, 
on a precipitous rock overhanging the sea. 1 
next advanced upon Girvan, against a high wind. 
Opposite is the rock of Ailsa, distant three miles. 
It rises perpendicularly from the channel) four 
hundred feet, and is rented for the feathersof the 
seabirds. It is accessible but on one side. 


At Girvan I took coach for Ballantrae, where I 
passed the night. Then my rout was more in- 
land, and { lost sight of the rock of Ailsa. I walk- 
ed several miles up Glen Buck, which was cover- 
ed with yellow flowers, filling the air with fra- 
grance. At the foot of the Glen I espied an ale- 
house, which I entered with joy, and feasted upon 
bacon and eggs (I love to be particular), having 
reprieved the tough old rooster at the block: 
While the repast was preparing I bolted a half 
mutchkin of whiskey, and conversed with a be- 
witching girl with a face like the second wife of 
Rubens. And here, Mr. B., for the first time I 
did not regret your absence. I passed twenty- 
five miles over a barren tract, the Moors of Wig- 
ton, and came to Port Patrick, a place of no note, 
and kept alive by the passage of the northern 
mails to Ireland. Here Saint “ Patrick of the 
Psalms” embarked on his mission, knocking down 
the arguments of the islanders against the Trini- 
ty, with a sprig of shamrock ; and here I entered 
a boat for Glasgow, from whence I shall sail for 
America. 


Thus have I given you an account of all my 
wanderings and the most of my adventures ;— 





much good may it do you - 
Farewel!. Ww.c. 


— 
CONFESSIONS OF A DRUNKARD 


CHAPTER Iv. 


« This night, methinks, is but the daylight 
Only a little paler ; ‘tis a day, eee 
Such as the day is when the sun is hud.” 


Merchant of Venice, act. ¥. 

Notwithstanding I am deter:mined to Perseveg, 
to the end in the task I have undertaken, ig 
me to recal to mind many things that have ee 
curred of an unpleasant nature, and which Twig 
could be erased from my memory forever, an 
cast into utter oblivion. I sicken now every 
the thoughts of what my sensations have 80m». 
times been, and the consequences attendant @ 
them. I feel while ruminating on past tj 
much, I suppose, as the traveller of weak headed 
memory, who became tipsey whenever a tegen 
sign met hisview. The only consolation that } 
have is, that I shall unburden my mind of a ogg 
that has long oppressed it, to every one whe 
chooses to read my confessions, without the gg 
cessity of uttering it to any one, face to face. Thy 
latter I neither can nor will do to any mortal, 
though stretched on the rack. It is a little singy. 
lar that mankind are ever ready to commit inique 
ties with open eyes,yet not willing to acknowledy 
them. But it is not strange ; for man is cots 
tuted a compound of contrarieties. ? 

But to return to my story. My day dreag 
continued, and even increased, until it was gp 
cessary for me to repair to the seminary whe 
my education was to be completed. I hed be. 
come as petulant asa spoiled child, which, # the 
proverb of Solomon can be quoted as evidence 
I certainly was not. I fancied too that every 
one was disposed to ridicule ine ; and if a 
of persons who stood talking together at the 
corner of a street but smiled as I passed, I took 
it as a personal insult directed tome. I becems 
shy, cold, distant and prorg. To exemplify this, 
I will mention one or two :hstances. I had ney 
er left home alone previous to the period aber 
mentioned ; and in those days travelling was au 
a matter of such ease and comfort as it is now, 
Daily stages to\a place one hundred miles digtem 
were not even dreamed of—and of course whe 
they did go, they were proportionably crowded: 
In the present instance we were excessively @ 
I had then but barely arrived at the age of mate 
rity, and was very small in stature, even for thet 
period of life. An elderly gentleman, in order® . 
make the situation of all more comfortable, kindly 
offered to take me on his knee. I think I mes 
have appeared ridiculous indeed when I rejected: 
his friendly proposal with expressions of contempt 
and disdain. On another occasion, while a 
board a steam-boat, I addressed a civil quory to a 
military man who stood near me, respecting 
some object in view. He folded his arms, turned 
from me, and paced the deck in sullen heughti- 
ness. It was, perhaps, well for one of us that 
my strength was not equal to my spirit. I shall 
remember Don Wh iskerandos till the day of my 
death, if I live to the age of Methasaleh. ‘These 
reminiscences muy appear trivial te the reader, 
but the result of trifles is frequently importage 
It takes many bricks to build a house. ‘Figs 
small matters at my onset in life, if it can bas 
called, tended to nourish my gloomy propensities. 
I joined the seminary to which I was destined,e 
perfect stranger. I felt awkward and embarras- 
ed, and know I must have appeared eminently 
so. Surrounded by new faces—finding new em 
toms, and above all, sleeping in an apartment wih 
two persons wholly unknown—were so masy 
unendurable curses to me; and for the first fe# 
days, which were any thing but days of grace 
me, I wished myself in the Red See,a companie® 
to Pharoah and his host, ten thousand times 
Though it was charming weather in spring—at 
nature appeared in my imagination to be clothed 
in mourning. I turned over the third chapter & 
Job in my memory a hundred times, and thought 
it decidedly the best piece of composition 1 het 
everread. None of the cold reasoning of philase. 
phy in this, said I—it is feeling ! it speaks to the 
heart! : 

But my hours of rest were past, and I must 
address myself to my studies, and attend to the 
regular recitations. Never did I study a lessos 
with a fiftieth part so much intensity of applica. 
tion, as that which I had to recite first ; and new 
er did I appear so much like a veritable bloc 
head—an exquisite ass !—O ! the agony of thet 
moment will ever be fresh in my mind ! Cold 
drops of perspiration stood upon my forehead, & 
trickled down my face; my gorge rose eo as a 
most to prevent utterance, and J trembled in eves} 
liinb in such a manner as to shake the very rom? 
Jin which I sat. And then, after confuselly 
blundering through my part, bow slily did Jeast 
glances around to the rest of the class, to‘see if 
they had been amused at my display. 1 wad 
wonderfully consoled, however, when I percett- 
ed that I was apparently unnoticed, and thst 
every thing went onasusual. Custom soos ree 
dered all this familiar to me, gnd, after endeave™ 
bing to appear better than well, I returned to " 
dreamy enjoyments. No one seemed t0 » 
anxious to do more than barely to get throug 
with his lessons, or get rid of’ them altogethet- 
An hour or two in the day sufficed for me ate 
my own, and ! had nothing toexcite my 8 
to shine. I formed an intimacy, and, finally,® 
friendship with two individuals, which 
through years of changing scenes and times, © 
til death snapped its chord asunder, and 
their honorable career. How often bave v 
rambled together over hill and dale ; 
floods arid climbed mountains together ! To the® 
I would sometimes communicate the subject 
my brooding, and they like true friends cavti 
me against indulging in morbid sensibility ©* 
would | 


would prove injurious. Would I bad— ; 





could have rather taken their sincere and ad 
| advice! How much evil would it have saved 
from ' But no! I was only silent on the 
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. : t in the garden of Eden, till the ser- j be } — ith »rson dared be guilty of falsehood, but 
. into the woods to enjoy my as our first paren garden ¢ ’ away upon toys, it cannot be less than at least | them no person dared be guilty « , 
future ; and roamed Sale pn source pent entered its bower. Like him, has her seducer | 150,000 dollars per annum, and this is as nothing | confessed their crime. Such was the throne of 
solitary musings. we carne noe — —— has — ———— in Comparison with the immense moral damage Solomon the Son of David. 
of gratification attracted me. \ Rove buen the aifeet a : of delight to her | YOU sustain. How much better it would be to Ia Saicm, Mr. Daniel F. Nichols to Mis: Lydia F. Cheever 
dulged much in miscellaneous reading, but fate, — — — —— > teach children to put all their coppers into the | .,,., co beans of ftunefecies aa — — Groves Abra 
hat darker, than either, J : . cent society, or the mite society, to purchase . the State Paper Office ham Edwards, yr. to Mise Susan Glover 
fortune, or & person somewhat er, would have taken the rank to which her fortune and | | ae ' i Suit Ia Nantucket, Mr. Daniel Harvey, jr. co Mine Elia Ana Folger 
- threw 8 gloomy, horrifying romance in my way. | family entitled ber; and Me might even now have racts, or, if the chiidren wou d be united in class- a gg + al —* Mr. Joha W. Coleman to Mis Kites Moarce. aid ak 
& 2* A * ife i : ich his | °*> each class might maintain a missionary ; and > — lo Albany, N. ¥. Benjamin Parsons, K-4. to Mrs. Ana V. Sind, bot 
: reading it was | been enjoying life in the humble station which his y Proud Pope ! with reason J can say, el din olan. 
I absolutely deveured it. Once | destiny first allotted to him. 150,000 dollars would send off at least one! ‘Thy pestilence through all my day, : 
pot enough ; I almost got it by heart. From this Are you a brother? Would you not pursue with | hundred ran — a The ~ So cheap is vir- 1 ever have been known ; 
i lessons to be sure, but it | mortal vengeance the wretch, who, by his vile arts, tue, so dear is vice. he trial through which By me, thy lewd unholy bands 
moment | obtained —8 have time to return to had taken from your protection a beloved sister, dis- | you lave to pass, little children, is indeed dread- la German and Italian lands, . 
sin sak gery a t which to be without gracing her and yourself by a heartless, selfish po ful. I know what it is, for I have passed it. Have all been overthrown. 
one species of excitement Ww that would entail misery on her and dishonor on her Here, fellow-citizens, I leave the subject to Mine was the voice that roused the throng, 
was absolute misery. I could travel through a|name? Are you a father? Would you not strike at your cool reftection, and most respectfully sub- Ie pure devotion, fearless, strong, 6 
ith the speed of light. A story length- the heart of that fiend, who should come at midnight | seribe myself your obedient servant, God's kingdom to defend : 
volume with the spee : to rob you of an affectionate and only daughter,—and A Waenns These. with his sacred gifts endeed 
ened out to six volumes duodecimo was swallow- | jeave a foul blot on your escutcheon? Would you . The truth divine have still pursued, 
ed by me as easily. as 8 sugar plumb. A whole | not pursue the demon with revenge, that should wry EE Unwearied to the end. : 
. “ ; . hands. slumber nor sleep till it had been slaked in his b H . Could ‘ — — 
circulating library was but a toy in my aud, dying, bestow your bitterest curse upon his off- VARIETIES. nape Qyranny Senge 5) ee, 
i u ” : — Gladly would 1 resign my breath, 
I wanted neither food nor sleep, and commenced | spring forever ! uly gum 
sng tobacco then for the first time, eitherto | We know of no outrage to flagrant, that man in | | Wersren’s Dictionary or rue Enouisa F Fes — pean 2 a 
* hati robable, stimu- | Civilized society commits, as that of destroying the aNGuaGe. This work, which will comain two — = * — rw * pene name 
employ my jaws, or, what is — P ’ peace and happiness of families, and leaving a foul volumes quarto, is now in press in this city. We = — —* —* vr — 
late me, while I was engaged in my labours. My disgrace upon their names, by a deed compassed by have seen several of the sheets already printed. es ee 
fancy was excited to its utmost stretch. 1 was | all the arts of a fiend—committed at midnight, and | They are executed in a superior style ; and the| © yes ‘—nor distant is the hour, 
d rtyr ; a lover, and a | sanctioned by the heartless and hollow mockery of a enterprizing publisher is determined that the | ‘Vben one shall rise to blast thy power— 
by turns a hero and a martyr ; : marriage !—performed by a professed, but perfidious, | work shall not be inferior in point of execution, Hear my prophetic voice! 
ruffian ; a hypocrite, and a statesman ; (by the | Minister of the Gospel ! (and we are confident it will not be in value,) to| {hols and hell'shost, on every shore, — 
by, there is not a very wide distinction between Look at Wakefield’s case. The English Parliament | any work that has been issued fram the American ee ee seman 
— * has interposed and severed the fraudulent bonds of P : While all the good rejoice. 
these characters), an avenger of wrongs, and un | Wt 1 StPOse” a one our Legislat = take cx. | Oe It is to contain nearly 80,000 words, and 
: ften h OI ee. lg hope our Legislatures will take ex- | will be the most copious vocabulary of the lan- 
esserter of rights. How often has my ample from this; and our Courts, like the English, x ‘ *R 
iled i i h i f fiction has re- | reach such vile offenders with the arm of justice. But guage ever published. The afinities of words 
boiled in my veins as the writer of fictio re enough. We hope public prejudice will spare its will be given in twenty-two languages through- 
lated some act of base and dastardly villany ; and victim, and view the part she has acted, rather in out, with many in five other languages. Many 
how often has my heart throbhed almost to | * sorrow, than in anger.” PyRRHO. thousand significations will be added, which no 
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PRarviages. 

Inthis city, Mr. Samael N Row to Miss Lotia Martin; Mr. Willian 
Stanwood to Miss Lacy Davie Howard; Mr. Thomas if Stcbiass te 
Mus Paulina Blood 
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Deaths. 


In this city, Mre. Sarah E. Edwards, aged 30; Mrs. Charlotte Fitch 
aged 22; Mrs. Lucretia Chapin, aged 28; Mr. Charles D. Audrews, 
aged 21; James Henry Robinsvn, aged 37. 

At the Ursuline Coaveat, Mount Benedict, Charlestown, Mis Mary 
Austin. aged 27. 

Is Cambridgeport, Mr. David Morse, aged 30. 

Tu Dorchester, Miss Elizabeth Glover, aged 85. 

la Newton, Mrs. Ana Rethane Lovell, aged 60. 

In Watertown, Major Adam Brown, aged 65. 

In Waltham, Mrs. Eliza Allen, aged 61. 

la Salem, Mrs. Mary Read, aged 38 ; Mr. Wa. Lang, aged 73 ; Mee 
Eunice Carlton, aged 97. 

In Beverly, Mrs. Mary Remmonds, aged 23. 

la Newburyport, Edwin Morse, aged 15. 

Ia Sudbury, Mrs. Sally Prentiss, of Boston, aged 46. 

lu Westford, Rev. Nathan Bradstreet, aged 57. 

In Leicester, Mrs. Elizabeth Flint, aged 63 

lo West Boylston, Mr, Isaac Smith, aged 72. 

In Great Barrington, Miss Naney Whiting, aged 21. 

In Providence, R. 1. Capt. Richard Saunders, of Postsmuuth, N. 1. 
aged about 45. 

In Bethlehem, N. H. Mr. Ezra Shattuck, aged 38. 

In Jeffrey, N. H. Mrs. Susannah Gouid, aged 97. 
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SQUANTUM FEAST. 
HE public are respect! |'y notified that the cele- 
brated Squantum F.a:: will be again held at 
Savin Hins, on ‘THURSDAY, the 23d inst., where 
will be provided a bountiful supply of the good things 
of the Sea and of the Sand. 
Op Tickets at one dollar, to be had at J. TUT- 











From the French of Madame d’Houdetot. 
I youth I loved, that happy age, 
Which, like the lightning, glided by ; 
When came the season to be sage, 
Love found me still his votary. 











. aes : Behold me in the ** vale of years,” TLE’S Hotel, Savin Hill. t 17. 
bursting, and the tears streamed in torrents down ne Dictionary contains. — — — * otel, Savin Hi Angus 
my cheeks, asI read of some noble and generous THE AMERICAN. * —es Saye she Chris- | Love cheers my hopes, consoles my fears, VERY SUPERIOR ROSE WATER 

: , . aye 2 v according te the And mak ds for all th t. > ; war 
act, perpetrated by some god-like being, whose A newspaper, under this title, has been lately general usage ‘of the educated classes of society ne mean" amadim OUBLE and single distilled ROSE WATER, 


—— — — commenced at Castine, Me. edited by a young | jy England and the United States. The author| Pexcit Memornanpa From Tauma’s Diary. — — le oat 6 — ——————— 
* at the sacrifice of his own peace and affec- gentleman formerly of this city. Of the taste | has visited England for the purpose of ascertain- | The Sanhedrin were convoked by Napoleon, as a * 244 —A— ae fo = Ni ' 
“4 PPY: and genius that will preside in the editorial closet, | ing the real state of the language in that country, | #e himself has told me, the day after my per- q i ale . 
tion. I formed the most extravagant and out- 8 P 4 da heh —* forming in Esth August 17. 3tis 
< : 7 : a favorable anticipation may be formed, from the | 8N¢ “6 nas an advantage, which no other ortlioe- |-forming in Esther. — — 
rageous notions ofthe exalted perfection of friend- follows . pist has enjoyed, of knowing perfectly from per- Players who dress ina wrong costume are to 
ship and love. Alas! would that fiction could Snowing Epecwmen. const — the actual osage in both hemis- * because they wee a to their J 
i itv! Si THE GRAVE OF MY FATHERS. pheres. e has ascertained that for half a cen- | audience respecting historical subjects. Bristol, via New-York,—one case more of those 
— — — — * * —* There is a sacred spot 3 ; tury past the people of this country have had The last time that Le Kain performed Vendome, superior 4-4 Grass Bleached J.inens, which gave such 
y, fearfully undeceived > Bu Where the Summer spreads its brightest of green, iinposed on them, books callea standards of pro- he placed a lady, to whom he was attached, be- | unrivalled satisfaction to purchasers in the spring. 
then, I was a mere boy :—now I am a man. And violets and May flower are fairest seen, nunciation,which were never regarded us author- | bind the scenes; and he never played the part so | Also, one case of 4-4 Furniture Chintz. of the fruit 
Would I was a boy again ! but not again to tread And the nettle ventures not. ities in England, such as Sheridan's and Walker’s | well as on that occasion. Le Kain, in bis per- | and other patterns; one case of silk Bali fringes, 
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Grass Bleached Linens, Furnitures, &c. 
AYO & HILI. have just received direct from 




































































































* i : icti —— i i ill be sold less than the cost of imporiation 
fe th h which I b assed. *Tis a lonely knoll of earth Dictionary—many of whose peculiarities are not | formance, resembled the flying of the eagle, which will be : port ’ 
ae of Ufo throug f * * — Where the sun lingers last ere he takes his leave, according to English usage, and which are re- | Which rises but slowly at first. He never strain- at 414, Washington-street, opposite the W —— 
50-098 OMS Yous at my cEmtense the As loathe to resign to the shadows of Eve, ceived obsequiously in this country to the im- | ed after universal applause—the only way to be- Bank. aap — 58, 
would not live over again for the wealth of The resting place of worth. mense injury of elegant pronunciation. Already | come a good artist. He was twice cheered in ae 
worlds, and kingdoms in the moon to boot. But ; the pronunciation of many of our people of the | Mahomet ; for this it requires a great command FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. at 
— There in a humble grave, j ; y peo| i EORGE PUIMAN, fashionable Hair Cutter- 198 
there are some hours lost in the stream of time, 8 * —* bones of my father’s sire, a — 2 ney —2 ond 2 *1 —*— ESE RCT Se dee oes eee i} 
3 ile the wild birds waken their tuneful choir up enteel society in England without be- J ad 2 surest Way to ang re hie : " 
te recal which I would endure years of misery. And glossy locusts wave. * ing exposed to derision. be appreciated. It thas cost me fifteen years of > gem dae ~ * aay at = old age se : sil 
If my sorrows, whether fancied or real, have heh This Dictionary will explain the peculiar uses | ney life to free myself from all my loud talking. | 4. nore Hotel) where | — —— 9 
been severe trials, so have my enjoyments been ear him his father sleeps ; of words in this country, which ha One does not know all the difficulties of this art ; | Marlboro’ Hotel) where he may be found at all hours, Ba 
; Unmarked by marble or sculptured stone Se COURLEY, WHICH Have grown out | © : - ? | and hopes, by unremitted industry and attention to : 
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Misatcellanies. 


TRIAL FOR MURDER. 

We have not, that we recollect, given to our 
readers any account of a murder of uncommon 
atrocity, perpetrated at Albany in the month of 
May. The triul of the criminals has just closed, 
and as chronicler of passing events, it would be 
hardly pardonable by those who take no other 
paper (if there be any such) were we to pass by 
such an eventinsilence. The limits of our week- 
ly publication, however, will not admit all the 
details of the crime and the trial; and we select 
such portionsof the sickening record, as will 
place the most material facts within the view of 
the reader. 

At the recent term of the courtof Oyer and 
Terminer at Albany, Jesse Strang was indicted 
by the grand jury of the county of Albany, for the 
murder of John Whipple; and, by the same grand 
jury, MrssWhipple, the widow of the deceased, 
was also indicted as an accessary to the crime 
committed by Strang. The trial of Strang, the 
principal, commenced on the 26th July, and last- 
ed several days. A great number of legal excep- 
tions were made by his counsel in the course of 
the trial, and some difficulties occurred in the 
impanelling of a jury, by which circumstances 
the trial was protracted through several days. 
Afier the opening of the cause by Mr. Livingston, 
the attorney for the prosecution, the following 
taets were received in testimony. 


Abraham L. Van Renssellaer testified that be- 
tween the hours of nine and ten in the evening of 
the seventh day of May last, he was in a room on 
the second fluor of the house at Cherry-Hill, a- 
bout one mile south of Albany, in company with 
John Whipple, the deceased. Whippie was sit- 
ting at a table arranging some accounts; the table 
stood seven or eight feet from a window, not di- 
rectly opposite. Whilst sitting at the table, he 
heard it rain, and raised his eyes to the window, 
where he eaw & person’s face ; it was a white 
face ; the person had on a black hat and some- 
thing shining in his hands; witness sprang from 
his chair, and exclaimed Oh! Scarcely had he 
made the exclamation, when he heard the report 
ofa gun, saw Whipple rise from his chair, and 
heard him exclaim, Oh Lord! Witness lefi the 
room to go down stairs, and Whipple followed 
him and fell on the second step of the stairs, and 
expired almost immediately. Witness seized a 
gun that bung in the hall, to go in pursuit of the 
murderer ; but was prevented from going out by 
his family. In a few minutes he went to where 
the deceased was lying ; he was then gasping his 
last breath. The shot came through the pane of 
the window, end the ball entered the left arm of 
the deceased. 

The prisoner at the bar, Jesse Strang, was hir- 
ed by the father of witness, to work on his farm, 
on the 28th day of August last. . Strang repre- 
sented his name te be Joseph Orton, by which 
name he went until his cominitment upon the 
present charge, and that he was an unmarried 
man. Shortly previous to the 7th of May, Strang 
told wituess there were persons lurking about 

the house for no good ; he said he had seen thein 
at the court-yard gate, and in the court-yard, 
which is on the west side of the house ; that he 
did not think they were after him (Strang), or 
after the witness, as the witness was frequently 
out late, and there was no neceseity for prowling 
about the house for him ; but he thought they 
were after Whipple, as he often came home with 
his pockets full of money. Told witness not to 
mention it to any of the family, as they might be 
alarmed at it; witness did, however, tell his 
mother, his sister, Mrs. Whipple, and all the fam- 
ily. Strang told witness this story two or three 
times. For some time previous to this, Whipple 
had been absent from home, and was expected to 
return. On the 14th of April, Strang said he was 
going to Troy. He left home and was gone all 
night ; he returned next day. Sometime within 
a fortnight previous to the 7th of May, witness 
was in town with Strang, who priced some rifles 
at Edward Fay’s in Beever-street ; and also call- 
ed at one Moore’s, for the same purpose. He 
said he meant to buy a good rifle before he went 
to Ohio, from whence he said he had come. He 
boasted of his skill asa markeman. On the 7th 
May, saw him have some lead in his hands; he 
said it was the softest piece of lead he ever had 
in his kands in his life. Previous to the murder, 
he did not know that Strang owned a rifle. On 
the evening of the 7th May, about sun-down, 
Strang went to town. About fifteen or twenty 
minutegafter the murder, saw Strang at the foot 
of the stairs, where the deceased lay, when ke 
approached the deceased, his face turned white 
asa ghost, and witness immediately suspected 
him. The family owned a dog, an excellent watch 
dog, which would not permit strangers to ap- 
proach the house, and even frequently kept away 
their hired men until he became familiar with 
them. Five or six minutes after the report of the 
rifle, saw the dog in the kitchen stoop ; the wench 
who lived in the family called him, and he would 
not move. 

Passing over the testimony of a number of wit- 
nesses by whom the material parts of the above 
was corroborated, we come to that of Mrs. Hill, 
which implicated the connection of Mrs. Whipple 
with the murderer. 

Frances Hill testified that she is the wife of 
James Hill, who keeps a tavern on the turnpike 
road between Schenectady and Troy, about two 
and a half miles west of the Niskeuna road. In 
April last, a man and woman put up at their house. 
They arrived betweeu sundown and dark in a one 
horse waggon. It had rained that afternoon, 
and it rained when they came there. There was 
a remarkable thunder storm that day. She said 
she thought she recognized the prisoner, but was 
afraid to ewear that it was the same person who 
came to her house. [When usked if she knew 
the prisoner at the bar she turned to look at him. 
He at first attempted to stare her out of counten- 
ance. He then began to laugh, and had to stop 
his mouth with a handkerchief. The witness 
was confused and frightened.) The week previ- 
ous to the court in June last, she saw him in goal ; 
when he was shewn to her she thought it was 
the game person. Had not then, nor has she now 
sny doubts that he isthe man. The woman that 
came with him she also saw in June, who she 
was told was Mrs.Whipple, and she had no doubt 
it was the same person ; she had no fear to swear 
that she was the same woman. The man and 
woman staid all night, and went off the next 
morning. In consequence of what Mrs. Whipple 
said, witness conducted shem into the same foom 








to sleep. There were two beds in the room, 


only one of which was occupied during the night. 
The prisoner had on the same dress he now 
wears. 






























































































he left his rifle, took it, went to the window, took 
deliberate aim and shot; heard Whipple exclaim, 
Oh Lord ; went to the end of the shed, threw 
down his rifle, jumped down himself,almost broke 
hia neck, took up his piece and run ; weht and 
hid his piece, went to the Whitehall road, came 
to Pearl-street, fell into the crowd, and went to 
the house. He stated ferther, that he had pur- 
chased arsenic for the purpose of poisoning Mr. 
Whipple. 
that Mrs. Whipple was at the bottom of the 
whole of it. 
took his boots in his hands and run. 
bought the rifle with money borrowed of Mrs. 
Whipple. 


of itself, sufficient to produce a conviction ; but 
coinciding with the testimony of witnesses, a 
chain of evidence was completed that was irre- 
sistible, and the prisoner was prorounced Guilty. 
The cenfession being admitted, the case was sub- 
mitted without argument from counsel on either 
side. 


trial of the indictment against Mrs. Whipple. 
Much of the testimony given in, was necessarily 
the sume as that on the trial of Strang. They 
appeared to have been connected in every princi- 
pal movement. 
Van Renseellaer, the first witness in Strang’s 
trial, we learn what we had not seen stated be- 
fore,—that Whipple and his wife were hoarders 
in the family of his mother. 
mony consists of what the witnesses heard Mrs. 
Whipple say, at various times, before and after 
the murder, and much of this is incoherent, and 
unsatisfactory. The fact of a criminal connection 
between her and Strang was proved beyond dis- 
pute, even without her confession that “ she had 
been imprudent and deluded away by Orton” 
(Strang). The counsel for the prosecution at- 
tempted to introduce the testimony of Strang, 
and long and learned arguments were offered on 
both sides upon the question of his competency. 
It was finally decided by the court that Strang 
should not be admitted as a witness,and the coun- 
sel for the prosecution abandoning the case upon 
that denial, the prisoner was acquitted without 
the jury leaving their seats. 


into court and received sentence of death. The 
Judge addressed him as follows. 


you. 
Grand Inquest of the county of Albany, as 4 prin- 
cipal felon in the murder of John Whipple, to 
which indictment on your arraignment you plead- 
ed Not Guilty, and for your deliverance put your- 
self upon yourcountry. The jury selected from 
that country, for your trial, have found you Gujl- 
ty, and it remains only for the court to pass son- 
tence of death against yon. 
say why the judgment of the law should not be 
pronounced upon you ? 


crime for which you are to suffer is of the deep- 
est dye—the circumstances under which it was 
committed are of the most atrocious character, 
and your guilt has been most clearly established. 
By your own confession, you planned and execut- 
ed the destruction of the deceased, with the most 
deliberate and perfidious cruelty. Not with the 
ferocity of the tiger, but with the cunning of the 
serpent and the malignity of a fiend. 
by lust and avarice, you directed your subtle ma- 
chinations to the possession of the person and 
property of his wife, and having succeeded in one 
part of your design, you pursued it with remorse- 
less energy and unrelenting perseverance until 
you had removed, as you supposed, the sole ob- 
stacle to the accomplishment of the other. 
comme:ced hy seducing this weak, infatuated 
woman from her allegiance to her husband —pro- 
ceeding, beguiled her from her duty to society, 








knew the prisoner, but was not willing to swear 
that he was the same person who came to their 
house, though his countenance favored that per- 
sow: she has no doubt it is the saine person. 
The prisoner came to Mr. Will's in April ina one 
horse waggon ; Mrs. Whipple came with him. 
Has seen Mrs. Whipple since. ’ 
she is the same person, but has no doubt of it. 
There was a thunderstorm that day. 
resented themselves as man aud wife. 
was dressed as he is now—his coat and pantaloons 
were the same now worn. 
more particularly than visiters generally ; they 
looked very young, and very fond of each other. 
She thought it strange they were going to New- 
York without baggage,and the gentleman having 
No great coat. 


Is not positive 


They rep- 
Prisoner 


She examined them 


John Beckner testified that on the evening of 


the 15th June, Strang said he was so full that he 
was obliged to make a confession or burst. He 
then stated that he purchased a rifle for the ex- 
press purpose of shooting Mr. Whipple. That he 
had the plan in view for about six months. He 
then stated the plan which he had adopted, that 
the public should not know he was the perpetra- 
tor of the crime. 
it, and kept it in the stable ; and on the evening 
when he shot Mr. W., he went down to town, to 
keep the public mind from suspecting him. He 
purchased cloth for pantaloons, and oil of spike- 
nard. That within ten minutes after he left the 
apothecary shop, he went home, took the gun, 
and shot Whipple. 
yard, saw a light in the room where Whipple 
nsually was ; supposed he was there ; went to the 
stable and got his gun ; went to the house ; plac- 
ed a box against the shed, setting it on its head. 
He told me he pulled off his boots, but at what 
period he did so, don’t recollect ; got on the box, 
laid the rifle in the eaves-trough of the shed,then 
8 on the shed, stepped to the window, and saw, 


He took the rifle home, loaded 


Got home, went into the 


hipple sitting ; stepped back to the place where 


Generally stated, in all hie confessions, 


When he jumped off the shed, 
Said he 


The confession of Strang was not admitted as, 


On the 30th July, a jyry was formed for the 


From the testimony of Abraham 


Much of the testi- 


On Saturday, August 4th, Strang was brought 


Jesse Strang! Harken to t I shall say to 
You — been — 3222 oaths of the 


Have you aught to 


You say nothing. Nothing isto besaid. The 


Impelled 


You 


her family, and her God, and ended her ruin with 
the murder of her husband ; and had you escaped 
detection, you would probably have realized the 
guilty expectation that tempted you to these arts 
of complicated villany. But the murderer seldom 
escapes detection, or lies for any length of time 
concealed. Even-handed justice sooner or later 
is sure to overtake him; and aspecial Providence 
seems frequently to discover him, when trusting 
to his artifices, he thinks himself secure. This 
may have been the case with you. You probably 
imagined that if you could elude the vigilance of 
man, a would continue unrevealed ; or 
even, that if you could escape punijshment in this 
world, you would have nothing to apprehend in 
that which isto come. But justice has been swift 
to overtake you, and you now stand cunvicted, 
trembling and weeping before a tribunal of your 
fellow men. How will you appear before your 
God? Perhaps youdewbt that there is a God, 
and from the selfish obduracy of your condgct,as 
well as from reports founded on your own con- 
fessions, which thot.gh not officmlly before us, 
have from their notoriety reached our ears, we 
fear that your heart has been long-siace harden- 
ed, aad your mind darkened into Atheism ; that 
infidelity was the source of an carly and intense 

















































































pursued your career of blood, regardless of God 
orman. You have defied the powers of earth, 
and set at nought the vengeance of Heaven. 
Reckless of your own fate, you have not scrupled 
to involve in it, the temporal and eternal doom 
of others. You have sent a confiding husband 
suddenly to his account, and sought the destruc- 
tion body and soul of a treacherous und deluded 
wife. And you have done all this without provo- 
cation, without resentment, without animosity, 
without passion ; but in cold-blooded malignity, 
and from heartless calcutations of profit to your- 
self. Jn contempt of the divine command, you 
coveted your neighbor’s house and his wife, and 
in order to obtain them, you have violated with- 
out compunction, every remaining precept of the 
moral law. 

If you had no dread of eternal consequences, 
and deliberately resolved to hazard your own 
reputation, your peace of mind, and even your 
mortal existence in the prosecution of your nefa- 
rious ends—had you no consideration, no remem- 
brance of your friends? Did it never cross your 
active, scheming, restless mind, that you had hon- 
est parents, and other reputable connexions, 
whose good name would be tarnished—whose 
peace would be injured, whoee lives might termi- 
nate in sorrow for your crimes? If your heart 
were not of stone, if it could have felt one touch 
of humanity, that reflection would have staid 
your murderous hands. If in the hardness and 
self sufficiency of your heart, youforgot or despis- 
ed them ; yet will not this court overlook their 
request, or disregard their grief; but from re- 
spect to their unmerited suffering, will spare 
them the additional pang of ordering your life- 
less body for dissection, and in the exercise of 
its discretion, direct it to be delivered into their 
hands. 

If the monitor within your breast be not already 
awakened, or you regard not what is said to you, 
listen, I charge you, to the still small voice of con- 
science. It can admonish you more potently, 
and convince you more deeply, than can words 
from the lips of man. Ifyou have not already 
begun to feel that you owe your being to ar Al- 
mighty and-Eternal Author, and that you have 
offended, uot merely against human ordinances, 
but against the immutable laws of the infinitely 
wise and rigateous Ruler of the Universe. If you 
do not already believe that your accountability is 
not confined to this world, as sure as you still ex- 
ist, you will one day knowit ; and you will soon 
know, that without the divine mercy, you must 
a eternal punishment—as sure as there is a 
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Prepare then, to meet him face to face. Pray! 
if you ever have, or ever can, for his mercy ; for 
that only cas avail younow. Die you must—on 
earth you can expect no pardon—from Heaven 
alone must you look for it ; and there may be 
mercy, even for one so vile and wretched as your- 
self. But it is to be obtained only from the in- 
finite mercy of the God whom you have denied ; 
through the merits and intercession of the Saviour 
you have despised ; and by the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, whose aid you have rejected. Full 
and unfeigned repentance, is the only condition 
on which it is vouchsafed. But your heart of 
stone must be converted to a heart of flesh—you 
must be brought to feel, and abhor, as well as to 
acknowledge your guilt ; and through penitence 
and contrition, must your soul be purified. Be 
not however deceived ; your only hope of pardon 
after death depends on the sincerity of your re- 
pentance before you die. For in the grave there 
is neither repentance nor forgiveness. Neither 
can man venture to assure you of pardon: for 
God alone can read your heart. I::aprove then 
the time afforded you. It will be long enough 
for every essential purpose of preparation ; but 
not for encouraging vain and delusive imagina- 
tions, or reviving lingering regrets, or fallacious 
expectations. From this instant, consider your- 
self cut off from the world and all that therein is ; 
look only upon your entrance tothe next. And 
at your final departure, seek not the applause of 
men, but humble yourself as it becomes you, be- 
fore an offended God. Affect not the character 
of an heroic felon, but endeavor to behave like a 
Christian; and however contrite and penitent 
you may feel, be not deluded into supposing your- 
self a martyr or a saint, but remember to the last 
moment of your life, that you are a malefactor 
and a sinner. 

The sentence of the law is, that you, Jesse 
Strang, otherwise called Joseph Orton, he taken 
hence to the place from whence you came, there 
to remain in custody of the sheriff of the county 
of Albany, until Friday, the 24th day of August 
instant,on which day, between the hours of twelve 
at noon and three thereafter, you are to be 
brought forth by the said sheriff to some proper 
place, to be by him selected for the purpose, and: 
there hung by the neck until you aredead. And 
may God have mercy on your immortal soul. 

The following letter from one of the reporters 
who attended the whole trial to the editor of the 
New-York American, furnishes a number of in- 
teresting facts respecting the two miserable 
wretches who have undergone this trial, and helps 
to develop characters of uncommon depravity. 

I went this morning, as zome hundreds of oth- 
ers had done before me, to examine the premises 
at Cherry Hill, and view the spot where Whipple 
died. I met with a very kind reception, and was 
shewn every part of the property at all connect- 
ed with the fatal transaction of the 7th of May. 
The shed, which has been so often mentioned, 
projects about twelve feet from the rear of the 
house. The roof slopes considerably, and at its 
upper extremity, is close under the windows of 
the second story. The window of the room in 
which Whipple sat, was directly opposite the 
southern end of this shed. The lower nofthern 
pane of the window is now stopped by a piece of 
white paper, pasted upon the shattered remains. 
The name ot Whipple is written on the paper— 
this was probably an accident. Todiscover the 
pretended likeness of the broken glass to the pro- 
file of the murderer, requires a more imaginative 
disposition than f This however, I am 
ready to allow—that there is a slight resemblance 
in it to the aquiline nose of Strang. Here simili- 
tude ends; and J sheuld not have remarked even 
this, had it not been previously noticed. The 
chamber in which Whipple was shot, is of small 
dimensions, and leads into a spacious hall, across 
which he passed to reach the stairs, on the top of 
which he fell. The stains of blood are still per- 
ceptible on this spot, and have defied the opera- 
tion of the scrubbing brush. I went with young 
Van Renssellaer into the garret, whence the 
course taken by Strang, when he run for the 
woods, was pointed out tome. On a rail bung 
the clothes of Whipple. A black coat with a vel- 
vet collar, was shown me, on the left shoulder of 
which there was a perforation large enough to 
admit your little finger. The sleeve lining and 
the shirt were stiff with blood. On going down 
stairs, I was received by the lady of the house— 
the aunt of Mrs. Whipple. She immediately re- 
marked that she had noticed mein court during 
the trial of Strang ; and a conversation embrar- 





























and his unfortunate wife, with much candor and 
freedom. That the latter was weak, and without 
the common share of prudence, (she observed,) 
every one who knew her was sensible ; but she 
could not believe her guilty of any participation 
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she grounded upon many facts, which the good 
lady related to me; but which, as they will doubt- 
less be given in evidénce by her on the trial of 
Mrs. Whipple, I do not think should be made 

public previously. 

Having entered upon so delicate a subject with 
a person so nearly connected with this unfortu- 
nate woman, and finding her not averse to impart 
to me facts of which few could have any accurate 
information, I was led into inquiries as to the 
general terms on which Mr. and Mrs. W. lived ; 
and hence the conversation turned upon the mar- 
riage of the parties. On the whole, I drew from 
my kind entertainer, a statement, which, in the 
absence ofa better, may serve as a history of Mrs. 
W. and may correct some reports founded on 
doubtful authority. 

The grandfather of Elsie Lansing, now Mrs. 
Whipple, (and father of my informant,) was a 
wealthy man, who had, long before his death, 
apportioned his estate in such a manner, as to 
leave each of his children possessed of a hand- 
some property. To the father of Elsie he had 
been somewhat more liberal than to the others. 
While her father and mother lived, he had been 
particularly kind to her, and seemed to take much 
interest in her welfare. Jn this, he had to com- 
bat the weakness of an indulgent mother. Elsie 
was an only child, and had such winning ways 
that a tender mother could exercise little authori- 





and all Leather exposed to the action of Acat, cold 
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Having used the above Composition for cleaning, 


softening aud preserving Chaise and Carriage Top, 
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important discovery. 
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ty over her. She was particularly averse to 

study ; nor could her parents induce her to apply 

to it that lnbor which might have made her ac- 

quirements respecsuble. Her grandfather saw 

this with regret ; and finding that while at home 

with her mother, she was likely. to remain an 

ignoramus, since she had passed her thirteenth 

year as such, he made use of strong arguments, 
and even commands, to induce her mother to send 

her to some distant seminary. Consent was at 

last obtained, on condition that the old gentle- 

man should take her mother to see her every 

Saturday. She accordingly went to Truy,where 

she had remained but three months when her 
mother died. The care of. the orphan then de- 

volved upon the good lady from whom I obtained 

my information, and she was sent to Waterford 

schooi for a quarter. At the close she returned 

to the house of her father, to spend a vacation of 
two weeks. Her aunt felt a degree of compas- 

sion for Elsie, who was very pretty, and appar- 

ently very docile—and did not think it proper to 

exercise over her any greater restraint than that 

had been used by her mother. She therefore 

permitted her evening visits to a neighbor’s house, 

between their’s and which lived John Whipple. 

With the family of Whipple, they then had no in- 

timacy, nor did Elsie’s aunt, or father, know at 

that time of the existence of her after husband. 

Elsie was gone every evening during the vacation, 

and generally returned in time to hear prayers,at 
which ner father was iv the strict habit of joining 

his family at 10 o’clock, each night. She said on 

being asked where she had been, that she had 

spent the evening at the louse of Mr. B. The 

vacation ended, she returned to Waterford, and 

remained another quarter, at the end of which 

her grandfather came for her. The term had 

closed on Friday ; but she prevailed upon the old 

gentleman to remain until Monday, and again on 

Tuesday. But on Tuesday morning, the bird had 

flown, and her grandfather returned without her. 

The whole family were alarmed and excited upon 
the occasion, and the more so, since no one knew 
of any individual with whom she could have cul- 
tivated an intimacy to lead to an elopement. This 
remark was one day made by her aura, in the 
presence of her neighbor, Mrs. B., to whom she 
observed that during the vacation Elsie had visit- 
ed no house but her’s ; though Elsie, it was true, 
had gone out every evening. This led to an ex- 
planation, in which it appeared that Elsie had 
been at the house of Mr. B. but a few moments 
each evening, and that the remainder of the time, 
until the hour of prayer, had been spent at the 
house of their intermediate neighbor, the brother 
of the deceased,where the lovers had been allow- 
ed to enjoy each other's society alone. Jobn 
Whipple, the deceased, was then a man without 
property—he worked as a common hand on board 
hig brother’s sloop, for which he received ten dol- 
lars per month. How this courtship began is not 
known. That the marriage of Elsie could not 
have been acceptable to her friends, will certainly 
not be surprising when it is considered that she 
was but a child, being then only fourteen years 
and five months old—that she had married a man 
without property, or standing, and that she had 
in doing so, shown a total disregard to the wishes 
of herrelatives. Both Whipple and herself were 
for a long time exiled from the family. Her father 
died ; and, to aggravate the breach, Whipple filed 
a bill in chancery against Elsie’s grandfather, in 
relation to some part of the property which he 
had given his son, and from whom it fell to her. 
The kind old man could never forgive this act, 
and to the day of his death, which happened a 
short time after, he never saw either his grand- 
daughter or her husband. Time, at length, eradi- 
cated much of the feeling which this precipitate 
match had excited. 

The deed had been done, and could not be un- 
done. Whipple proved a good husband, and an 
enterprising man; he was careful of his wife’s 
property, tender of her person, and always solicit- 
ous with regard to her health. She wanted in- 
tellect and education, and he seemed to look upon 
her as a child, who needed kindness and care, 
rather than asa women arrived at the full pos- 
session of her intellect. Many instances of tev- 
derness on the part of her hushand, were related 
tome. That Mrs. W. was frail no one denied ; 
and it may be fairly argued, that her frailty was 
not unknown to her husband. 

After leaving the house, I went to the spot 
where the rifle was hidden im the mud, at the bot- 
tom ofa ravine, and the tree was pointed out, a- 
gainst which Strang made experiments in firing 
at glass, to ascertain whether a bullet would 
glance in striking it. Altogether, my visit to this 
spot was productive of solemn and painfvl feel- 
ings—such as must always possess us, after look- 
ing upon the scene in which the life of a human 
being, with all his imperfections on his head, 
was taken away to gratify the fierce passions 
which in every age, have disturbed the peace of 
mankind. 
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DR. JOSHUA B. FLINT 


Imposition of Swindling, and illegally — 
ey from the public by the fraudulent pretext 
either Mr. Logier’s name or system to the great dam- 
age of said system and the great injury of the lawful 
accredited Professor who has obtained his skill 
knowledge by several years study up to the year 
1820, in which this said system was fully matured, 
diseeminated, and developed, and has now introduc- 
ed it jato the American nations, at an expense mot less 
than Four Thousand Dollars. 


CAUTION. New System of Musical Education. + 


ME: BROWNE eoadjutor to ** Mr. Logier,” 


er of the New System of Musical Education, 


has received intimation of several attempts to impose + 
upon the public by persons improperly professing to 
teach upon this plan, —however flattering it may be 
to receive such testimonies of its excellence, it would 
be more gratifying to be assured that every p 
should be instructed by a competent master—Mr, 
Browne therefore considers it a duty he owes to all 
persons whom it may concern to give them timely ⸗ 
tice against being in any wise accessary to sueh ag). 


O<p-There will be a vacancy for siz Pupils early ia 


August. Logier’s Elementary Lessons for sale, a cor- 
rect edition. 
edition of the Grand Storm Concerto 29 pages, also 
Viotti—do.—22 pages—and a great variety of perfect 
editions of numerous classical compositions, &c. 
Wholesale and retail. 


Wragg’s Flute Preceptor, A new 


DaVID BROWNE. 
July 30. tf. 





tried by a la : 
from Reuben Colby, Esq. a magistrate of Hebron, whe * 
was himself cured by taking one bottle and a half; 
of John Whipple, Esq. Attorney at Law, of Hopkia- 
ton, N, H. whose child was cured ; of —* H * 
Esq. of Concord, who states the cure o 

Sewall, a young man in his employment ; and of Mr. — 
Andrew Buntin, of Alleastown, who certifies to his 
own cure when 19 years of age, have already bees 
given to the public, and the testimony of divers oth- 
ers may be seen by calling on the subseribers. 


Warren, Fryeburg ; 


4 subscriber respectfully informs the publi 


sale, the above article. The character of which 
now fairly established, by hundreds of 

who have used them on their horses in this city 
in the country for two years. Horses which have 
come nearly uselese, from having contracted 
Thrushes, false quarters, sand-cracks, of 
bound, have been cured by the use of these 

Boots, and many which have had appearances of ea 
natural dryness in the hoof, have been preserved is 
the best of order. ' 


examine them. 





AS removed to No. 16, house next tc the new | 
Congregational Church, Green-stree*. 
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BROWNS DROPS FOR FITS, 


For sale, wholesale and retail, by Monnaie & Farnese, 


Concord, N. H. 


1 =~ popular medicine, so long kept from the 


knowledge of the public, by the secluded situa- 


tion of the Proprietor, has by its intrinsic value, and 


without those adventitious aids which give celebrity 
to some of the revs of ore day, ex- 
tended its reputation t New-Eng)an4d, to 


New-York and Philadelphia, and will soon be intro- 
daced into the Southern States. 


Its efficacy for various descriptions of Fits has bee 
number of persons, and certificate 


MORRIL & FARMER. 
Concord, N. H. July 20, 1827. 


Said Drops are sold wholesale and retail by Mon- 


nit & Farmer, and by Marzanp & Norzs, of Bos-- 
ton ; and at retail by R. Read, Amherst ; 8, R. Kea-- 
drick, and I. Spalding, Dunstable ; G. W. F. Mellen, 
Dover; Dr. Charles A. Going, Lancaster, N. H.: 
Moses Nichols, Haverhill, Mass. ; Geor 
Montpelier, Vt.; C. Spalding, Hallowell ; Ebenezer: 

Fuller, Augusta ; John Wilkinson, Bath, Me. ; W. Mi. 
1. Poor, Belfast; Asa Barton, Paris, Me. ; Bradley & 

Merrill & Mitchell, Portland ; . 
Henry H.. Silvester, Charlestown, N. H.; and by, ~ 
Farmer & Brown, Editors of the Hingham Gazette. 


'W. Hil, 
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There is no inconvenience or trouble in usiag th? 


SPONGE BOOTS. They can be taken of, or pute 
with as little trouble as a man will have in 

his own boot, and only require to be wet with 

soft water every time they are put on, or if kept ois 
continuance, every twelve hours. 
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AMES BOYD, 
Saddler, &c. 32, Merchant’s Row, Bestes. 
May 25. 3m 
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